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UTUALITY is, 


the big word in 
modern business. Ad- 
vertising agencies which 


“do it all” don’t find 


much to do. 


The best and biggest 
advertising successes now- 
adays are predicated upon 
the idea that the advertiser 
has his part to perform as 
well as the agent—that their 
interests are mutual and 
reciprocal—that working 
together they can do better 
than can either going it 
alone. 


We try to make adver- 
tising dovetail with actual 
conditions in a business in- 
stead of suggesting that a 
business be made over to 
accommodate itself to adver- 
tising. We try to help with 


counsel that has the flavor of 
ripe experience. We are 
respecters of facts and we 
entertain them most hospit- 


ably. 


Our feeling is that the 
advertiser has a pretty good 
knowledge of his business and 
we have a wholesome regard 
for that knowledge. Our 
aim is to drive our knowledge 
and his knowledge tandem 
—changing leaders occasion<, 
ally, if necessary. 


On this basis we are 
getting more business and 
better business for a great 
list of clients, old and new. 


A good many advertisers 
would have their eyes opened 
if they were to pay a visit to 
Advertising Headquarters— 
where the Ayer idea keeps 
house. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


Philadelphia New York 





Chicago 


Boston 
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“The hands on the dial are pointing forward 





to the hour when the wastes in distribution have 





got to go just as the wastes in production have 


been going.” 


- 


Printers’ Ink, May 29; 1913 


HEN a manufacturer 

starts a national cam- 
paign on a sectional distribu- 
tion. there is double waste. 
Sales are made for com- 
petitors: the first flush of 
consumer interest is checked 
by inability to see the goods. 


When a manufacturer starts 
a national on a 
line of that 
cannot for any reason—ship- 
ping cost, facilities, the char- 
acter of the goods—have a 
national sale, again there is 
waste. 


The need for 
efficiency demands _special- 
izing in selling and advertis- 
ing. 


campaign 
merchandise, 


modern 


Demands concentration. 
HE Standard Farm Pa- 


“pers are concentrative 
mediums. 


Why say more? 


They reach intensively a 
given class or section. 


Yet their circulations so 
interlock as to form a na- 
tional farm paper with 13 
publishers. 


Standard Farm Papers cut 
out the waste of distribution 
by enabling the manufac- 
turer to build his campaign, 
national or local, to suit his 
conditions. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Wallaces’ ~onomga 


are Kansas Farm 
The Wisconsin. Agriculturist 
Farm Indiana Farmer 
California Country Journal, 
Papers San 


Francisco, Cal. 
f The Farmer, St. Paul 

o Oklahoma Farm Journal 

The Ohio Farmer 


Known The Michigan Farmer 
Val The Breeder’s Gazette 
me = Hoard’s Dairyman 

Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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**Trade Charac- 


ters’? and Put Them to Work 


THE past year has seen the ad- 
dition of several new “trade 
characters” to the portrait gallery 
of advertising. Fleischmann & 
Co., of Cincinnati, the yeast man- 
ufacturers, have originated “John 
Dough”; Prophylactic has intro- 
duced a novelty in “Miss Flor- 
ence,” who doesn’t smile now, but 
may some day; and the Welch 
Grape Juice Company has created 
a fetching little miss, who is pic- 
tured as serving the up-to-date 
Washington drink. 

And there are other “charac- 
ters” which, we understand, will 
make their bow in fall campaigns. 
Some of them will doubtless prove 
experimental and pass away; 
others will continue to lend their 
humanizing presence to the copy 
of their creators and finally be- 
come strong assets. Whether any 
of them will ever come to repre- 
sent a value of $10,000,000—the 
estimated worth of the Gold Dust 
twins—is unlikely, but that they 
will serve the definite purpose of 
their advertisers is fairly certain. 

But what is the precise purpose 
of a trade character and what 
special service can it perform that 
ordinary illustrations and copy 
cannot? Suppose Smith & Co. de- 
cide they want one; how shall 
they go about (getting it? In what 
ways can a “character” earn its 
keep? Moreover, shall it be whim- 
sical, like the Campbells’ soup 
girl, or dignified and reserved, like 
“Miss Florence,” of the Florence 
Manufacturing Company? 

Concerns that are debating the 
question will find the statements 


Table of Contents on page 102 


that follow suggestive. The con- 
tributors are, with a few excep- 
tions, men whose “characters” 
have long since had a place in ad- 
vertising’s hall of fame. 


The Invitation Extended 
by Welch “Girl” 


By E. T. Welch 

Sec. and Treas., Welch Grape Juice * 

Company 

EVERAL years ago we fea- 

tured in our street-car adver- 
tising a little girl who was called 
“Ruth” and a man who was called 
“Uncle Bill.’ The idea was sug- 
gested by Harvey Conover, then 
with the Street Railways Adver- 
tising Company, and he posed for 
“Uncle Bill,” while the daughter 
of one of our salesmen posed for 
“Ruth.” After using these two 
figures for a time, we discontinued 
“Uncle Bill,” using “Ruth” occa- 
sionally in both street-car cards 
and magazine advertising, and she 
was shown ‘in two of our card- 
board cut-outs for window display 
use. 

We did not use “Ruth” in our 
magazine or street-car advertising 
last year, and had not expected to 
use her or any little girl figure this 
year. 

In drawing one of the column 
advertisements of the series which 
we used in 1913, the artist put in 
the little Welch Girl figure at the 
bottom of the column, and we 
were so favorably impressed with 
it that we adopted her and have 

















shown her in the one _ position, 
carrying a tray with a bottle and 
glass, in many of our advertise- 
ments this year. 

While we have not decided defi- 
nitely what we will use next year, 
we think we shall continue to use 
her as we have been, in the one 
position only. 

There is nothing original in 





IS HER NAME 


“RUTH” 


featuring a little girl in a series 
of advertisements, but we notice 
that Armour & Co. followed “The 
“National Drink” with their “Fam- 
ily Drink,” and this year use a 
little girl in their grape juice ad- 
vertising. 

Even without any accompanying 
words, we think the little Welch 
G'rl\ gives an invitation which is 
quite irresistible to drink Welch’s 
Grgge Juice. 


How.. Armour is Using 
GYape Juice Girl 


By E. B. Merritt 
Adv. Mgr., Armour & Co., Chicago 


THE little girl used in our 
grape juice advertising is to 
attract attention. This particular 
little girl was an accident, how- 
ever. I was reading the Sunday 
morning “funny” sheet to my 
little boy-when it occurred to me 
that we might make arangements 
whereby this child could apnear in 
our advertising, and by 2 o'clock 
Monday afternoon the possibility 
was a reality. 
We shall not use the figure in 
the same position, but in many. 
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The combination of colors is sig- 
nificant: the yellow for Armour 
and purple typifying the color of 
the grape. These colors and the 
figure will give us the reiteration 
which is so necessary in profitable 
advertising, and by having the fig- 
ure in different positions or in 
motion we overcome the monot-. 
ony of reiteration. 

The impishness of the kid is al- 
ways attractive, and we feel that 
we have combined attractiveness, 
reiteration and motion, insuring 
virility in advertising. 

However, our recent house- 
organ to dealers will give you 
such material as you will need: 

“Instead of the world loving a 
lover all the world usually loves 


children, especially in illustra- 
tion. 

“Women and men alike, and the 
children themselves, pore over 


pictures that show cute kiddies. 
“Armour’s Grape Juice is going 
to have the cutest kid of all. 
Every piece of advertising matter 
that from now on goes out on 
Armour’s Grape Juice will be il- 
lustrated by a charming little girl. 


Armour’s Grape ol all 
‘eee Seekt ie chines 
80 good for 





THE ARMOUR GIRL, RECENTLY CREATED 


This lively child, whose activities 
are endless, is chubby and pretty 
in a quaint and natural way, with 
a vigor that speaks well for the 
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Human Interest — 


It is the kind of human interest a maga- 
zine possesses that fixes the quality of its 
circulation and its influence and prestige 
with its readers. 











The human interest in Everybody’s has 
given it its position to-day. 






As another instance of its timeliness of 
appeal, one of the biggest features ever pub- _ 
lished in the magazine will begin in October. 





A joint discussion on Socialism will be 
conducted between Dr. John A. Ryan and 
Mr. Morris Hillquit, in successive issues of 
Everybody’s. Such an open discussion on 
such a tremendous scale and before such a 
large audience has never before been con- 
ducted. 


This series will be the most talked-about 
feature in the magazine world this Fall. 
Everybody's takes neither one side nor 
the other. 


Here’s an opportunity you don’t want to 
miss. Tell Everybody’s readers about your 
product. October forms close September 5th. 


Mente 


(600,000 Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation) 
$600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
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product she personifies and adver- 
tises. 

“We employed a_ well-known 
artist to create her. Mr. ‘Penny’ 
Ross is a cartoonist of national 
repute. And he is a wizard at 
drawing children. 

“His disposition to caricature 
has emphasized the charm of a 
sprightly little character that is ir- 
resistibly attractive—an advertis- 
ing personality original both in 
conception and treatment. 

“We are illustrating this little 
débutante in the Armour family 
of trade-marks on this page—im- 
agine her thirty or forty times as 
large on a billboard, gay in purple 
and white on a background of yel- 
low, or on a page in the Saturday 
Evening Post or dominating a 
newspaper page. 

“Then also imagine the average 
passer-by and the average reader 
and the average person in general 
discovering her. 

No man or woman will be able 
to resist her, she is sure to win 
every heart on sight. 

“Children will go crazy about 
her—and here is another advan- 
tage. The little folks will set 
everyone to talking by their 
interest. ‘Armour’s Little Grape 
Juice Girl’ will soon be a family 
figure. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF CONTINUITY 
IN THE ADVERTISING 


“Another. advantage this little 
girl gives us is a beautiful con- 
tinuity. 

“We won't have to use one set 
of illustrations in our national ad- 
vertising, another for outdoor dis- 
play, and still another for car 
cards and window and counter 
displays. 

“All Armour grape juice adver- 
tising will have the grape juice 
girl as the central figure—shown 
in perhaps a hundred different 
ways and poses, but always the 
same little girl. 

“Result—every piece of public- 
ity we use on Armour’s Grape 
Juice backs up every other piece, 
and the cumulative impression is 
overwhelming. 

“It is follow-up of the most 
scientific description—the interest- 
ing, effective form of reiteration 
that spells overwhelming success. 





“There are so many possibilities 
in this central advertising figure 
that we can hardly grasp them all 
at once; they have to develop. 

“There are counter catds and 
cut-outs and larger cut-outs for 
show windows, and a little book- 
let, and these’ we will give you at 
once. 

“We suspect that a paper doll, 
or series of paper dolls, would 
delight the heart of every child at 
the doll playing age—and many 
more who have supposedly grad- 
uated.” 





How Lowney’s Keeps 
Girl “Up to Date” 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Mgr., Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany, Boston 
HE reason we continue using 
the Lowney Girl is that she 
continues to “bring home the ba- 
con.” When- 
ever she 
ceases per- 
forming this 
valuable 
service, we 
will consign 
her to the 
junk - heap 
of oblivion. 
The idea 
started back 
in January, 
1896, and 
met with 
such instan- 
taneous suc- 
cess that it 
seemed wise 
to continue 
the idea and 
work it out 
along - vari- 
ous lines. As 
you know, 
the Lowney 
Girl has been 
our recog- 
nized trade- 
mark since 
that time. 
which in it- 
self is sufficient evidence of its 
business-getting ability. 
(Continued on page 68) 


Adv. 








AS SHE LOOKS TO-DAY 
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Effectiveness in Recent 
Printed Matter 





Some Novel Devices Employed in 
the Making of Booklets and 
Folders—An Ingenious Booklet 
from a Department Store—A 
Printed Sales-Canvass by the 
Pope Mfg. Co. 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 
WHat is effective novelty in 


printed matter? 

My conception of this problem 
is that printed novelty is a num- 
ber of old, time-tried mechanical 
treatments brought together in an 
unusual manner; perhaps it will 
be better to say, in a manner that 
carries the selling message in a 
little different style. 

Some novel pieces of printed 
matter cost considerable money 
to get into presentable shape. 
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announcement of the James Mc- 
Creery & Company’s annual Janu- 
ary sales. 


A NOVEL EFFECT IN BINDING 


When it was opened I was im- 
mediately struck by the large 
panel of paper at the top about 
the depth of the front sheet and 
extending over the double page. 
“Stepped” off underneath this top 
sheet were five sheets, each about 
one-half an inch longer than the 
one on top and preceding it. On 
the edge of these sheets was the 
name of the department to which 
the pieces underneath referred. 

This appeared very difficult to 
bind and I reasoned that it must 
have been quite costly. But as I 
lifted the sheets one by one and 
came down to the third sheet, I 
saw the simplicity of the whole 
idea. 

The front page as folded ready 
to send out is 434x5%. The front 

opening of the 





job, of course, 








ANNOUNCE 


James McCreery & Co. 


is just double 
the size of the 
front page. But 
the whole job 











consists of 








three full sheets 











912x9l%, placed 








CORSETS & 


WAISTS 


one on top of 
the other and 





\__ FRENCH UNDERWEAR & SILK & MERINO UNDERWEAR 


the edges of the 





} HOUSEHOLD LINENS & BLANKETS & COMFORTABLES 


sheets are 
moved so that 





DOMESTIC: UNDERWEAR. 








"Ge DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR. 


McCREERY SILKS e ORESS GOODS | 





each sheet laps 
one-half an inch 





THE BOOKLET BEFORE IT IS OPENED 


Others are not any more-costly 
than ordnary matter, but they 
evidence the use of real brains in 
the production—brains that are 
usually very foreign to the brains 
necessary for making cuts or 
printing a job. In short, the brain 
part is mostly the ad man’s. 

I have often said that the in- 
creased volume of good, strong 
printed matter used during the 
last decade was due to intelligent 
planning, producing and placing 
of same by the advertising men of 
this country. 

Some time ago I was shown a 
folder that appeared very ordi- 
nary at first glance. It was an 





before binding. 

Now, instead 
of binding this 
through the back of the job as it 
is folded complete, the binding on 
the top of the fold and then the 
other short-stepped ends come 
down one-half an inch just on top 
of the other one-half inch ends. 

It’s so simple it’s hard to ex- 
plain, but I think the diagrams 
accompanying this article will 
give a good idea of the job. It 
is really the most clever idea of 
novelty binding that I have ever 
seen. 


A SALES CANVASS ' STEP-BY-STEP 


The Pope motorcycle catalogue 
recently issued by the Pope Man- 
ufacturing Company, Hartford, 
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When a man reads your advertise- 


ment, you want him to say: 
as 


“Y-e-s” 

“Tee 

“Uh-huh!” 

“ By golly, that zs so! I'll do 


it right now” 








How near does your advertising 
come to accomplishing this? And how 
closely do you connect it with the work 
of your salesmen ? 

Don't wait for us to find you. Do 
some of the looking yourself. Send 
for our literature. 


John O Powers Company 
119 West 25th Street New York 
Advertising Agents 
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Conn., is an excellent piece of 
printed matter from many stand- 
points, 

The rich coloring of the cover, 
which was produced by the off- 





INK 





trated first, then a larger part and 
so on through eight pages until 
the whole thing is explained. And 
then—the center pages show a 
wonderful half-tone of the com- 
plete motorcycle—the 
model widely used. 





FOLD 
ee 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 





H 
GZ BLANKETS & COMFORTABLES \ 


Following these cen- 
ter pages are single- 
page cuts of each of 
other models as well 
as much general in- 
formation. 

The copy is ex- 
tremely interesting 
and the whole job is 
the nearest approach 
to an actual live sales- 
man’s introduction 
and sales canvass that 
I have seen in printed 
matter for many 
moons. 





THE HALF-TONE BACK- 
GROUND IN COLOR 





DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR. G@& 


DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR \ 








ORESS GooDS _i| 


Some time ago, in 





McCREERY SILKS & 
H 
H 

THE SHEETS ARE ALL OF SAME SIZE, 

PAGE 8 


set process, is very striking. The 
inside pages show some work of 
art in the way of half-tones print- 
ed on smooth, white enamel paper 
—not ruined in an attempt to use 
the offset process for the inside as 
well as the cover. 

But this catalogue is more than 
an excellent 
piece of 
printed mat- 
ter. It is 


COMPARE CUT ON 


Printers’ INK, I en- 
deavored to offer 
some helps regarding 
the use of half-tone 
background. 

About the date that this ap- 
peared I received a very clever 
booklet from The Iron Age en- 
titled “Gett'ng the Inquiries—for 
You,’ which shows a_ half-tone 
background in color. 

It is unnecessary for me to ex- 
plain why this job was printed 














well planned so eg oe a en 
No is made for the writing of the adver 


from a sales 
standpoint. 
Following 
the title page 
is shown the 
factory and 
the offices, = 
and next the 
introductory 
pages, and 
then—here’s 
the feature 
—the motor- 
cycle is tak- 
en up in 








peEnAL te 
iuilht 
Weill 
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P csopane tay decor taoys oe yor fw ve 


results from your trade paper advertising, then, and 
nly then, should you feel satiehed. 























detail and 











the smallest 
part illus- 


A HANDLING OF BOOKLET “SPREAD” 
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Sales Efficiency 


Quite frequently the review and dis- 
cussion of selling plans and organization, 
with one who has skill and wide expe- 
rience in such matters, may develop ideas 
and modifications, which, while not great 
in themselves, are far-reaching in actual 
increased efficiency. 


An intelligent outsider brings a fresh 
mind and a new thought-angle to bear 
on the problem, and it must be a most 
exceptional case in which he cannot give 
service of immensely greater value than its 
cost. 


My fees for such service are in propor- 
tion to the importance of the problem and 
the time required for its consideration. 
They are probably less than you might be 
led to expect and, upon inquiry, shall be 
determined in advance. 


I am not in the advertising business 
and have nothing to sell but personal 
service. 


Charles Austin Bates 
2 West 33rd Street, New York © 
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and sent to numerous advertisers. 

Of course, we know that we can 
do more with the various styles 
of cuts and type when used on 
booklets, catalogues and other 
printed matter where we can use 
colors, than we can where we are 
dealing with a one-color cut for 
general magazines. 


been a Ben Day screen as well as 
a half-tone screen and would 
probably have saved some money 
without changing the effect. 


ADDED COLOR WITHOUT ADDED EF- 
FECT 


The Larkin Company of Buffa- 
lo send, in answer to mail inquir- 
ies, a booklet entitled 
“Your Home Made 





Cozy Without Extra 








THE BORDER AROUND HEADING WAS 


There were two problems con- 
fronting the man- who prepared 
this Iron Age booklet. 

One was that he must show 
reading matter on each page. The 
other was that- he must show 
some ads ‘and letters in such a 
manner that they would stand 
out in white and black against 
some neutral background—to give 
the appearance of the real ad 
clipped from the paper. And he 
must put these on the same pages 
with his reading matter explain- 
ing what it’s all about. 

If he made the background too 
dark the reader couldn’t read the 
type. If he made the background 
too light he would spoil the effect 
of making the white and black ad 
stand out from the background. 

What did he do? 

He used a beautiful shade of 


blue behind everything except the . 


ad or letter that was reproduced, 
and printed his reading matter 
over this light blue in black ink, 
all on white paper. 

The blue contrasts with both 
the white and the black and the 
job is a real classic from a plan- 
ning and production standpoint. 
The background could have 


Cost.” 

The cover of this 
booklet, which is 
produced by the off- 
set process, is excel- 


~~ lent both in subject, 
eat t2 Yor 
ea treatment and _ pro- 
ci aeteee duction. ; 
Sic: On the inside 


pages, however, two 
colors are used—red 
and black. The only 
part of these inside 
pages on which the 
red is used is for a 
two-point rule which 
surrounds the head- 
lines on some pages 
and the foot-notes on others. 

A double one-point rule in the 
black form would look just as 
well, and it would save consid- 
erable money. 

But if the money must be spent, 
why not put more of the type— 
say some selling point—in the red 
color? 


Yes, He Really Bought a Car 


Some advertising men, after reading 
the contributions to the feature en- 
titled, “How Far Should General Ad- 
vertisers Carry Follow-up,” in the issue 
of Printers’ Inx for Toly 24, charac- 
terized “J. K.,” who complained that 
automobile makers neglected his in- 
quiries, as “Another of those ‘rubber- 
necks.’ ” 

He was not a “‘rubber-neck,”’ however. 
In a letter, dated July 30, to Printers’ 
Ink, he writes: 

“You may be interested to know that 
I finally bought a Havers ‘Six’ which 
has right-hand drive and is a_ higher 
priced car than those that I first in- 
quired about—selling for $2,150. Look. 
ing over the catalogue and one demon- 
stration resulted in the sale. Some of 
the other dealers could have done the 


same. 

_ “What Mr. Dougherty, of the Mich- 
igan Motor Car Company, says about 
a prospect expecting the manufacturer 
to fight for his order, is not usually the 
case, as the interested person has, no 
doubt, been doing some ‘investigating 
himself. But to sell a motor car, a 
demonstration certainly is necessary.” 





IN RED 
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State Warns by Advertising 


Last week the State of Michigan be- 
came a newspaper advertiser, when it 
warned the public. against mislead- 
ing statements of a provision firm of 
Detroit, which failed to distinguish be- 
tween butter and oleomargarine in quot- 
ing prices. The provision firm, which 
calls itself ‘“‘Detroit’s largest dealers,” 
published this line in its advertisement 
in one of the morning newspapers, 
“Visit our butter department, where we 
sell our famous Fresh Churned at 22 
and 25 cents a pound.” The average 
reader will naturally take -this to mean 
that the firm was disposing of good 
quality butter at very much under mar- 
ket prices. 

The state advertisement stated that 
such was not the case; that “fresh 
churned,” mentioned in the advertise- 
ment, was oleo and not butter, although 
the word oleomargarine did not appear 
anywhere in the advertisement. As 
there were no laws covering such an 
offense, James Helme, State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner of Michigan, was 
compelled to resort to the advertising 
columns of the newspapers to protect 
the public. 





New Freeman “Talks” in the 
“Tribune” 


A new series of ‘Advertising Talks” 
by William C. Freeman, advertising 
manager of The New York Tribune, 
started in that newspaper on August 4. 
The “Talks” will appear every other day 
and will not be syndicated. 

Mr. Freeman’s first ‘“Talks” appeared 
in 1,000 consecutive issues of the New 
York Evening Mail, when he was ad- 
vertising manager of that newspaper. 
They began pny, 2, 1909, and ended 
March 26, 1912. hese “Talks” were 
syndicated to newspapers in all parts 
of the country and were widely read. 


Camp Becomes Coast Repre- 
sentative 


A. C. Camp, formerly a member of 
the advertising statf of Harper’s Week- 
ly, will open an office in San Francisco 
within a short time, and represent a 
list of Eastern periodicals in the Coast 
field. Mr. Camp’s list includes the 
McClure publications, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, The Outlook, The Scientific Amer- 
ican, Home Life, The Housewife, The 
Review of Reviews, The Engineering 
Magazine, The Architectural Record. 


E. G. Pratt Leaves Butterick 
for Thompson 


Elon Graham Pratt, who has_ been 
New England representative of the 
Butterick Trio for some time, will join 
the New York office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company on September 1. 

Mr. Pratt will be succeeded in New 
England by Edmund_ Carrington, who 
has been connected with the advertising 
department of the Butterick company 
for eight years. 
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Jesse H. Neal Joins Root 
Association 


Jesse H. Neal has resigned as vice- 
president of The Fowler-Simpson Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and has been ap- 
— Cleveland manager for the 
oot Newspaper_ Association. Mr. 
Neal will have offices in the Leader- 
News Building. 

Mr. Neal is a member of the National 
Mees Committee of the A. A. C. 
of A. 





Foote in New England for 
Abbott & Briggs 


Ralph Foote, of J. J. Gibbons, Ltd., 
Toronto, will represent Abbott & Briggs’ 
Semi-monthly Magazine in the ew 
England territory after August 18. 
Mr. Foote’s work will be not only to 
secure new bubiness, but also to render 
sales promotion service to old adver- 
tisers. 





Advertising Novelty Men Will 
Meet in Chicago 


_ The National Association of Adver- 
tising Novelty Manufacturers will hold 
its semi-annual convention in Chicago, 


September 9, 10, and 11. The chair- 
man of the programme committee is 
Theo. G. Gerlach. George C. Green- 


burg heads the entertainment commit- 
tee. 





Chicago Special Agents Incor- 
porate 


Rodenbaugh & Morris, Chicago, repre- 
sentatives of the “Reliable List” of 
farm and poultry publications, have 
incorporated and will henceforth be 
known as Rodenbaugh & Morris, In- 
corporated. The incorporators are 
Harry E. Rodenbaugh and Harlan_R. 
Morris. This concern maintains offices - 
in both Chicago and New York. J. N. 
Dolve will be the manager of the East- 
ern office. 


Says Chicago's Window Dis- 
plays Excel 


The displays in Chicago windows are 
equaled nowhere in the world ac- 
cording to P. W. Hunsicker, of Grand 
Rapids, secretary of the National 
Window Trimmers’ Association, which 
has been holding its annual session in 

hicago. He says that Chicago’s ideas 
are more advanced than any put into 
effect in New York or the largest Euro- 
pean cities. 


McMullen Has Sugar Account 


The advertising of the American 
Sugar Refining Company is now bein 
handled exclusively by the Robert M 
McMullen Company, advertising agents, 
of New York. 
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It is easy to determine in what local- 
ities you would like to do business. The 
difficulty is to conduct business profitably 
in the localities selected. 


It is easy to determine to advertise. The 
difficulty is in knowing how to advertise 
profitably. 


Copy correctly timed and of apt appeal, 
may have its effect killed by being placed 
in the wrong publication. 


It is the business of our representatives 
to sell the American Sunday Magazine to 
those advertisers who can use it profitably. 
To do this we must match our carrying 
capacity with the advertiser’s necessities. 


The fact that he is using Sunday Maga- 
zines is not alone sufficient reason why we 
should have his business. We should only 
secure it, when we can show him that we 
go, in sufficient quantity, where his goods 
are for sale, to move them from the 
dealers’ shelves into the homes of con- 
sumers, with equal or greater dispatch at 
the same or bower cost than our contem- 
poraries can. 


Many publications permit the claim by 
their representatives, that they should 
carry an advertiser’s business because in 
physical aspect and mental appeal they 
somewhat resemble the leaders of their 
class. A man might as justly pronounce 
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his fitness for the presidency, because his 
head, height and general appearance re- 
semble that of Lincoln or Washington. 


A publication to be known must be 
studied. Just as every advertiser has indi- 
vidual traits, so has every publication. 
Their strength or weakness cannot be 
determined by casual observation. 


Many advertisers reach a mental con- 
clusion that “this or that publication is 
thus or so.” We combat favorable im- 
pressions of us wrongly reached, just as 
strongly as we fight unfavorable mental 
impressions as to our value. 


We have conclusive proof of our value 
as an advertising medium. In those sec- 
tions of the country where most of the 
people live and earn the wherewithal to 
live upon, we have a circulation un- 
equalled by any periodical. On any 
advertising campaign projected at those 
centers we can demonstrate productive 
value to a marked degree. 


The American Sunday Monthly Maga- 
zine is now delivered the first Sunday of 
each month in nearly 2,250,000 homes. 


Forms for October close’ August 25. 
Rate $6.00 per line. 


American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


220 Fifth Avenue 908 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Is Business Good? 


* Just closed our biggest September with 
5,113 lines more than last September, 
representing 28% or about $15,000 gain. 


OCTOBER—Woman’s Work Num- 
ber—being limited to 150 pages same as 
last year (when we “turned ’em away”), 
what’s the answer? 


The answer—seeing that most of Octo- 
ber is already taken—is that YOU should 
not loiter if you want space. 


Good Housekeeping 
aga zine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON BOSTON CHICAGO 


Your page advertisement in October will be reproduced, in two 
colors, as a shop window display going to the 5,000 Good House- 
keeping Stcres—without extra charge. 





























A Campaign That Induced Dealers 
to Handle Line Exclusively 


By John Allen Underwood 


Mgr. Adv. Dept., 


ONE day I was pointing out 
the advantages of building 
up a stove department on one 
trade-marked line of stoves and 
ranges exclusively to a merchant 
whom a salesman had brought to 
Piqua to sell Favorites. 

This man was pretty cold and 
indifferent to our arguments. He 
controlled the sale of several dif- 
ferent lines of good stoves and 
ranges out in his home town, and 
had had fair success in managing 
his stove business in this way. 

Lying on my desk was a letter 
from an Iowa merchant, whose 
hardware and stove store was lo- 
cated in about the same sized 
town as that in which this man 
lived. The letter tabulated the in- 
crease in stove .sales_ resulting 
from putting in Favorites exclu- 
sively, four years previous. The 
figures were rather remarkable; 
the letter strong and concise. 

I picked up this letter and read 
it to the stubborn man before me. 
His stubbornness began to melt. 
Seeing the way the wind blew, I 
told him the actual stories of 
other merchants who had won 
success by concentrating all their 
ability on one exclusive line of 
stoves and ranges. Before the in- 
terview was over our man had de- 
cided to change his former meth- 

- od of merchandising and to install 
our stoves and ranges alone. 

After the interview was over, I 
sat there and thought how I could 
bring the stories of those mer- 
chants who sold Favorites exclu- 
sively before the eyes of all our 
other customers and “prospects” 
in a way to grip and seize their 
attention. If I could get the lat- 
ter to read the stories, and digest 
them, and believe them, there 
would be an increase in the num- 
ber of our exclusive customers. 
Mankind is interested in what 





This article is supplementary to one 
by Mr. 
July 17. 


Underwood in the issue of 





Favorite Stove and Range Company, Piqua, O. 


mankind does; most of us are in- 
fluenced by the example and expe- 
rience of others. It was my prob- 
lem to inject human interest into 
these stories of our exclusive cus- 
tomers; and, more than that, to 
make this human interest plausi- 
ble. There has been so much ad- 
vertising literature to dealers 
which exaggerates and magnifies 
the success which customers for 
the exploited product attain, that 
the truth in this class of literature 
is seldom distinguished from the 
false by retail merchants. 

After discarding a number of 
solutions to these problems, I hit 
upon the plan that I finally used. 
I decided to get our “exclusively 
Favorite” customers to relate their 
own experiences in the retail 
stove business for the benefit of 
our other customers. 

This was a very difficult thing 
to accomplish, but by various 
methods I succeeded in securing 
outlines of the histories of a num- 
ber of retail stove stores in which 
sales had increased following the 
adoption of the “exclusive” policy. 

From these outlines I developed 
interesting articles, in which were 
embodied all the ideas expressed 
by each merchant, but written so 
as to obtain the utmost advertis- 
ing value from them. 

I then secured a photograph of 
each merchant, whose stove expe- 
riences were described in these 
articles, and induced him to in- 
scribe his signature at the bottom 
of the photograph: “Yours for 
success, James W. Lilly.” 

With this material I built a se- 
ries of ten folders, each be‘ng the 
story of a successful stove mer- 
chant, written by himself, with his 
own picture and signature to lend 
a personal, human-interest touch 
to the whole. 

I labeled these folders “Talks 
to Business Men,” and _ several 
days before the first one was 
mailed I sent out a broadside con- 
' 
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taining an announcement of these 
“Talks,” in which I stated that 
they were the first articles ever 
printed stating the principles of 
success in stove selling—that they 
were written by men who had 
learned from experience the best 
way—the quickest, cheapest, most 
efficient method—of building up a 
profitable stove business. Ex- 
cerpts from the copy in this an- 
nouncement, which created the 
greatest curiosity and interest in 
the trade, follow: 


These merchants dominate the stove 
trade in their communities. Among 
them are some of the ablest men whom 
the retail stove industry has developed. 
There is no plan or problem, no mis- 
take or success, with which they are 
not familiar. x 

In these talks these men reveal, for 
the first time, the secrets of their suc- 
cess. 

All the sifted, tested, proved prin- 
ciples of successful business building 
that their experience has taught them 
are clearly and concisely told by them. 

They will bring system and success to 
your stove department. 


These “Talks to Business Men” will 
also show how you may profit by other 
men’s experiences. 

Most of the problems of the retail 
stove business have been somewhere 
solved, most of the pitfalls discovered. 

hy should you grope in the dark 
when you may be guided by recorded 
facts. 

Ten merchants wil ' contribute to this 
series of “Talks.” Their combined ex- 
periences end the day of haphazard 
management of the stove department. 


These “Talks” will be sent to you at 
intervals, as we receive them from the 
able men who are writing them. Pre- 
serve them carefully. Take them home 
with you. When you have received 
them all, you will possess the first text- 
book ever printed on profitable stove 
selling. 

The first folder which went out 
was that written by Walker Allen, 
secretary, treasurer and general 
manager of the largest stove store 
in West Virginia. All the folders 
were prepared along lines similar 
to this one. It was printed in two 
colors. The cover had a curiosity- 
arousing title in this case: “Talks 
to Business Men No. 1. My Ex- 
perience in the Stove Business. A 
Confession.” 

The first inside page presented 
Mr. Allen’s picture; underneath it 
his signature, “Yours for success, 
1 Beneath that 
epigram purporting to 


Walker Allen, etc.” 


was af 





come from Mr. Allen: “The only 
way is the Favorite Way—Walker 
Allen.” 

Then followed an introduction 
to Mr. Allen’s narrative, by the 
Favorite Stove & Range Company. 
This will show the manner in 
which we introduced each. mer- 
chant’s story: 


This is the story of Walker Allen, 
one of the most successful business 
men we have ever met. 

Twenty-five years ago he and his as- 
sociates founded the store of House & 
Herrmann in Wheeling, West Virginia. 

To-day, this concern is the largest 
store of its kind in the state, occupy- 
ing 100,000 feet of floor space. Mr. 
Allen here tells you the secrets of his 
success. 

His confession will be of the greatest 
interest to you, for he has solved most 
of the problems which confront you 
and every stove merchant—he has dis- 
covered most of the pitfalls to be 
avoided. 

Yet do not think Mr, Allen’s story 
is unusual. It is go typical of the 
experiences through which many of our 
successful customers—a few of whose 
names are given on the back page—have 
passed through. 

All these able men have built wu 
— stove businesses merely by fol- 

owing the Favorite Way of marketing 
stoves and  ranges—principles and 
methods which we have advocated for 
years 

Now let Mr. 
story— 

The two first paragraphs of the 
article prepared on Mr. Allen’s 
ideas follow, to give an idea of my 
method of injecting human inter- 
est into the copy: 

_ It’s only been a few days since Mrs. 

T. Rorer, America’s greatest. cook- 
ing expert, demonstrated a Favorite Gas 
Range to 14,643 people, who crowded 
our store during the five days of our 
25th Anniversary celebration. 

Our immense assortment of Favorite 
Stoves and Ranges was beautifully dis- 
played, and we sold lots of them. As I 
stood watching the packed multitude of 
people, intent on Mrs. Rorer working 
over her Favorite, I began to think of 
the rapid growth of our stove business 
since we began handling Favorites ex- 
clusively—of the problems and dif- 
ficulties we had met and solved—until 
we sold more stoves and ranges every 
+ ll than any other concern in West 

irginia. 


Following the talk by Mr. Allen 
was our close-up, stating forcibly 
the conclusions to be drawn from 
Mr. Allen’s experience, and urg- 
ing the reader to “go and do like- 
wise,” 

The letter which accompanied 
this first “Talk” follows: 

About 1887—in Wheeling, 


Allen tell you his own 


West 
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VERY Hill paper has a definite editorial pur- 
E pose. It is to produce a paper which by its 

character, force, accuracy and timeliness will 
be indispensable to the men responsible for results 
in the paper’s field. 


The HILL 
Engineering 
Weeklies 


Each paper has achieved the position of leader in 
its field. None of them got there by virtue of the 
advertising department nor the subscription depart- 
ment nor for any other reason than that their editors 
make worth-while papers which are wanted by re- 
sponsible men. 

These are the class of men that the really wise 
advertiser gets in front of and makes a sound like 
something conspicuous. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal 


A circulation among mgrs., supts., mine owners, mining engineers and 
metallurgists—95 per cent wasteless for mfrs. who sell to metal mines. 
It is paid for, read and preserved; constantly referred to whenever there 
is anything they want to know or buy. 10,0 


Engineering News 


Civil engineering is the basis of all construction work. This is pre- 
eminently the civil engineering paper of this country. It is known as 
one of the most ably edited technical papers in the world and this brings 
to it the class of readers that are valuable to advertisers. 20,000 


American Machinist 


Devoted to machinery construction. A world-wide paper, published 
weekly here, in Great Britain and in the German language in Germany. 
Men who want to know how and “what with” buy this paper, read it 
carefully as a matter of business and buy the tools advertised. 26,7 


Power 


Power is a power in the power world. It goes to the men who 
manipulate energy in the power plants back of every large industry. 
They buy the machinery and equipment that is used in the generation‘ 
and transmission of power. The only weekly in the field. 934,000 


Coal Age 


The only paper in the world devoted wholly to the engineering side of 
coal mining and therefore read by the men in charge—the ones who do 
the buying for America’s coal mines. A live-wire paper of the first 
order. Its circulation is constantly growing. 12,000 


HILL PUBLISHING CO., 505 Pearl St., New York 
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Virginia—a young man by the name of 
Walker Allen, with several associates, 
started in the .stove business. 

Their little store was named House 
& Herrmann. For twenty years their 
stove department had a hard struggle. 
Strong competition beat them down. 

To-day, this store sells more stoves 
and ranges than any other concern in 
the state. In five years they have out- 
stripped all their competitors. 

In the attractive folder enclosed, Mr. 
Allen tells you the true story of his 
success. The astounding growth of his 
store is not unusual. 

You can have the same success by 
merely managing your stove department 
as he did. And he tells you quite 
frankly how to do it in this little folder. 

Yours sincerely, 


P. S. This morning I received a 
letter from Mr. Allen. He says: ‘You 
remember what an enormous business 
we did last year. In going over our 
sales records I find that our stove sales 
show an increase of 110 per cent as 
compared with September of last year, 
and an increase of 140 per cent as 
compared with October, 1911. That’s 
going some!” 

And it is, isn’t it? 


PULLING DEVICE IN MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


The remaining “Talks,” pre- 
pared and written in a similar 
way, went out at intervals of about 
ten days. I find that the combina- 
tion of a good letter working 
hand in hand with a strong, at- 
tractive folder is the best possible 
combination for getting results in 
mailing campaigns. 

Talks two, three, four and five 
are reproduced with this article. 
By looking them over you will see 
the manner in which they were 
built, and can appreciate the 
human interest appeal in them. 
The letters which accompanied 
each of these folders follow: 


LETTER WITH TALK NO. 2 


You will be much interested in the 
attractive folder, which you found with 
this letter. 

In it one of the greatest stove 
merchants in the United States tells 
you the story of his success. 

Nine years ago Julius H. Buettner 
started selling stoves and ranges in St. 
Louis. The great number of stove 
makers in this city renders competition 
very keen, and a profitable retail stove 
business almost impossible. 

In spite of these, disheartening condi- 
tions Mr. Buettner to-day sells more 
stoves and ranges every year than any 
other concern in St. Louis. 

His remarkable business is built up on 
Favorite stoves and ranges exclusively. 

Mr. Buettner has simnly managed his 
stove department the Favorite Way— 
following the principles, which we have 
advocated for many years. You can be 
jast.-as -succsusiul in -. . °. . a 


‘tells 








We can show 
you how to develop by far the largest 
stove business in your community. 

You can secure this information by 


he has been in St. Louis. 


writing us to-day. Just write “inter- 
ested” on this sheet and send it back. 
Yours sincerely, 
LETTER WITH TALK NO. 3. 
The knottiest problems which you 
have to solve are: : 
1. The problem of location. 


2. The problem’ of getting the 
crowds. 

3. The problem of keeping the 
crowds. 

4. The problem of minimizing fixed 
expenses. 


5. The problem of creating a valu- 
able good will. 

None of these knots are going to be 
untied by fumbling fingers. They are 
too complicated—twisted and tangled 
over and about one another. 

But in the folder enclosed an un- 
usually successful stove merchant— 
Mr. James W. Lilly, of Indianapolis* 
how he untied these five knots. 
He has the greatest and most widely 
known stove business in central In- 
diana—all built up within the last fif- 
teen years. 

Why not be just as successful as 
Mr. Lilly? It won’t cost you anything 
to investigate. Just write on this sheet: 
“TI am interested,” and mail it back to 
us to-day. 

Yours sincerely, 


LETTER WITH TALK NO. 4. 


A salesman went into a merchant’s 
store to sell him some stoves. The 
merchant bought because he was con- 
vinced that he could make money on 
the goods. 

The stoves, however, didn’t sell as 
well as the salesman said they would, 
so he added a different line. But re- 
sults were the same. 

The third salesman that tried to sell 
him stoves by talking Big Profits and 
Easy Sales failed to get an order. 

There—in condensed form—is the ex- 
perience of many merchants who sell 
stoves and ranges. They honestly be- 
lieve that it is impossible for them to 
do a big, profitable stove business. 

Maybe your experience with stoves 
has not been satisfactory—maybe you, 
too, are skeptical about the money- 
making possibilities of any stove line. 

If you are, we want you to read the 
story told by Mr. George Mertz in the 
enclosed folder. He _ increased his 
stove sales 300 per cent in eight years. 
He did it by following the Favorite 
Way of managing his stove department. 

We are not trying to sell you any- 
thing now. 1 we want is a chance 
to show you what other merchants have 
accomplished by the Favorite Plan, and 
how this company stands back of every 
customer—helping him to sell not only 
stoves and ranges, but every other line 
of merchandise in kis store. 

If you are interested, all vou need 
to do is to write on the back of th’s 
sheet: “Tell us about it.” We'll do 
the rest, without cost or obligation to 
you. i 

Yours sincerely, 
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His Dollar Subscription 
Brought Him $100.00 


Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, Ill. Hoopeston, Ill., June 3, 1913. 
I just kept putting off i bscription for the F; beca: 

I wietal to tell you in I made $100 by ‘takin cola Judd fae fo 

where I could buy clover seed in Indiana for from $9 to $1 1 so | went and t 

100 bushels and sold it at a good profit. Orange Judd Farmer is all right. 


Respectfully, 
C. E. Whitton. 
This letter shows the enterprising spirit of Orange Judd Farmer's 
subscribers and their confidence in its editorials and its market quo- 
tations, secured through an extensive field force of trained, expert 
observers who make accurate, timely and reliable reports. 


You can reach| 25,000 of these wide-awake, money-making—and 
spending—farmers by advertising in this leading farm weekly of 
the Central West: 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


It is the Central Western edition of the five Orange Judd Weeklies 
with 43,161 subscribers in Illinois, | 6,848 in Iowa, | 5,762 in Indi- 
ana, 11,153 in Missoun, | 3,155 in Michigan, 10,45 1 in Wisconsin, 
and the rest in the most prosperous sections of Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma. Its circulation is most dense in the wealthiest region. 


The best farmers subscribe to Orange Judd Farmer because of its 
value to them in their business of farming. They have the same 
confidence in its advertising as.in its reading columns, because of 
our guarantee that all our advertisers are reliable. Orange Judd 
Farmer carries regularly the announcements of the most successful 
general as well as the leading agricultural advertisers. 





Address nearest office for sample copies and advertising rates 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
HEADQUARTERS, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
Western Offices: Southern Office: Eastern Office: 


601 Oneida Bldg. 1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 908 Candler Bldg. Myrick Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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LETTER WITH TALK NO. 5. 

Suppose you were going to buy a 
motor car, and some particular make 
appealed to you as being the car you 
wanted. However, you were skeptical 
about some of the claims the manufac- 
turer had made for it. 

Suppose the manufacturer said to 
you: “Here, don’t take our word alone 
for this. Here is a list of people who 
have bought this car. Write to any 
one or all of them—tell them what you 
have said and ask them if we have ex- 
aggerated in any instance.” 

Suppose you did write, and found 
that the men who had bought this car 
backed up .every claim—would you be 
convinced ? 

Then we want to offer you the Favo- 
rite Way of selling stoves on just that 
basis. We know that the Favorite 
Way will make you more money than 
you ever will make by your present 
methods. It has done so for others, 
with our assistance, and will do so for 


ou. 
c We would prefer, however, that you 
do not take our’ word alone. We feel 
it to be to your greater interest—and 
ours—to investigate the Favorite Plan 
through those of our other customers 
who have tried and proven it. 

That is why we are enclosing you the 
fifth of the talks to business men— 
written by <lein—who has built 
up a great stove store in Dubuque, 
Iowa, by selling Favorite Stoves and 
Ranges exclusively. Ask him if he 
would go back to Is old method of 
selling stoves. 

A request to us will bring you com- 
plete information about the Favorite 
Selling Plan. If you are seriously in- 


a in bigger sales, write us to- 
ay. 
: , Yours sincerely, 

This campaign has been the 
most successful we have ever used 
for the purpose of securing “ex- 
clusively Favorite” customers, and 
I attribute this entirely to the 
human note in the folders. In 
them we entirely abandoned the 
usual lines of argument which 
have generally featured past stove 
selling campaigns by mail; de- 
scriptions of new features in the 
product; increased manufacturing 
or shipping facilities; or special 
prices. 

These folders spoke to our cus- 
tomers and prospects in the lan- 
guage which they understood best. 
There was no mention of our 
manufacturing facilities, plant, 
product or prices. Successful 


men—merchants in the same busi- 
ness as themselves—told them in 
plain, simple language the stories 
of their business ‘success—and in 
so doing, sold them a_ logical, 
concrete business policy, and hav- 
our 


ing bought that mentally, 
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customers and prospects had to 
buy Favorites exclusively, in or- 
der to carry out the policy. 

I wish some of the companies 
who flood my desk with mailing 
literature would try this kind of 


a campaign on me. If I received 
a series of folders in which a 
number of successful advertising 
managers told me how they ob- 
tained most productive results 
through using the plans and serv- 
ice of the Hustler Advertising 
Company, I believe that company 
could do some business with us. 
There is every reason why we 
should avoid the frigidity com- 
mon to a great deal of mail ad- 
vertising to-day. Nine out of ten 
pieces that come to my desk pass 
into the waste basket unread. 
Companies whose business is 
showing other men how to adver- 
tise seem unable to advertise 
themselves successfully, They is- 
sue handsome booklets and fold- 
ers telling how many years they 
have been in business and how 
they originated many of the re- 
forms in the advertising business ; 
or stating the number of presses 
they have in their new building 
and the number of artists they 
employ and the large number of 
excellent concerns they do work 
for; but how is all that to inter- 
est me and help me in my work? 
A folder which describes the or- 
ganization and equipment of a 
print shop is frigid. A folder 
which shows me how I can use 
that organization and equipment 
in my work is full of human, per- 
sonal interest. And I have seen 
so many examples of the result- 
fulness of human interest in mail 
advertising that I feel safe in say- 
ing it is the foundation on which 
such literature should be built. 


Bramhall Buys “ Alfalfa” 
Interest 


John T. Bramhall, an_ agricultural 
writer, has acquired a half interest in 





Alfalfa, an agricultural journal pub- 
lished at Modesto, Cal., and has taken 
editorial charge. Mr. Bramhall was 


formerly on the staff of the Country 
Gentleman and also of the Albany 
Journal. In Chicago he was for several 
years advertising agent of the Michigan 
Central Railroad and then he went to 
California, where he combined agricul- 
tural and railroad writing for the col- 
onization department of the Santa Fe. 
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Testing Out Elements of 
Strength in Copy 


Five Years of Savage Pistol Ad- 
vertising Made to Yield Figures 
Showing Efficiency of Copy— 
Delaying the Selling Argument 
the Big Danger—Interest Value 
of Different Months 





By Roy W. Johnson 


IME was—and not so very 

long ago, either—when a re- 
volver was advertised by the old 
familiar “child can operate it” ar- 
gument. Each individual manu- 
facturer was insisting upon the 
safety of his particular shooting- 
iron. You could use it to pound 
nails with; give it to the baby to 
cut his teeth on—as many different 
things could be done with it as a 
woman is said to accomplish with 
a hairpin, and it would remain 
docile. All the shooting accidents 
which were featured in the daily 
papers happened because the vic- 
tims insisted upon using unadver- 
tised weapons, for no 
advertised gun would 4 
ever act other than in 
a perfectly gentle- 
manly manner. All 
the revolver copy of 
five years ago had its 
face massaged, its 
nails manicured and 
smelled of sandal- 
wood. 

That 

time ago. 
copy of to-day not 
only admits that a 
gun is likely to be 
discharged if you 
pull the trigger, but 
advises that the 
trigger be pulled. 
Much of it would be 
characterized as “red-blooded” by 
writers of a certain brand of fic- 
tion. It is perfectly frank in tell- 
ing the reader that his house is go- 
ing to be robbed, at which time it 
is his manifest duty to shoot the 
burglar with one of those “straight 
and hard hitters.’ Any time 
anybody is moving around the 
house in the dark, and you don’t 
understand about it, shoot ’em! 
The reason for the change lies 


Why live in a 


was some 
Revolver 






Haunted 
House? 
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in the fact that the old style of 


copy did not sell revolvers fast 
enough. I presume people thought 
that if pistols were such harm- 
less things they didn’t amount to 
much. Anyway, one manufac- 
turer after another took a timid 
step in the direction of ferocity, 
found that it sold more weapons; 
and took more steps. The man- 
ufacturer who would presume to- 
day to advertise a gun in the old 
style would feel like Mary’s little 
lamb at a jungle breakfast. 

Down at Baltimore the Street 
& Finney advertising agency of 
New York had an exhibit of copy 
for the Savage Automatic, con- 
sisting of 21 full-page magazine 
ads, arranged in the order of their 
pulling power. The display in- 
cluded ads run during the course 
of a continuous five vears’ cam- 
paign, and only those which were 
run in magazines used continu- 
ously during the whole period. 
Certain conclusions were drawn 
from the copy which the agency 
feels can be applied to all copy, 
whether for revolvers or canned 
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RATED AT 135 AND 124 PER CENT 


goods, and whether it is displayed 
in magazines or newspapers, in 
street cars or on the bill- 
boards. 

These conclusions are: 

1. The more graphic the situa- 
tion upon which the selling argu- 
ment directly depends, the greater 
the interest. 

2. The more the selling argu- 
ment is delayed—by testimonials, 
“reason-why” arguments and in- 
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An article of especial in- 
terest to Advertisers and 
Agents will appear in the 
August issue of 


OBITER 
DICTA 


It will explain, in detail, 
| the letter and the spirit of 
our new terms with adver- 


tising agents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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cidental advantages of the goods 
—the less the interest. 

The confidence with which 
those conclusions, can be accepted, 
of course, depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the methods by which 
they were reached. Anybody can 


set up a series of ads in the order 


of what he thinks to be their 





DELAYED INTEREST; RATED AT 82 AND 77 PER CENT 


comparative pulling power and 
draw any conclusions he pleases 
therefrom. But if he expects 
anybody else to be bound by his 
conclusions, or to pay any atten- 
tion to them, he must give some 
evidence that they are founded 
upon facts and that 
they are well 
drawn. The value 
of the conclusions 
based upon the 
Savage copy de- 
pends, first of all, 
upon the method by 
which the compara- 
tive pulling power 
of the separate ads 
was determined; 
and, second, upon 
the judgment shown 
in making deduc- 
tions from the copy 
after the compara- 
tive ratings have 
been established. 
As, stated above, 
the copy which 
was under consideration had been 
running continuously for a period 
of five years. Each ad contained 
a booklet offer, or a promise to 
send information, so that direct 
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inquiries were secured, and _ all 
ads were carefully keyed. Rec- 
ords kept of inquiries were, of 
course, the basis for the compara- 
tive rating of the ads according 
to interest value. In order to 
eliminate the “variable” of differ- 
ent size space, only full-page ads 
were considered, and none was in- 
cluded except from 
magazines used 
continuously from 
the beginning of 
the campaign. 
Another “varia- 
ble’ which the 
agency eliminated is 
the varying ‘appeal 
of ads inserted dur- 
ing different months 
of the year. This 
is the only part of 
the process which 
remains a secret, as 
far as figures are 
concerned, but the 
copy department of 
the agency claims 
to be in possession 
of a table of “co- 
efficients” for each month which 
indicates the relative pulling power 
of the same ad for each month. 
Like the problems in_ specific 
gravity we used to work out in 
school, and promptly forget, the 
agency has figured out a system 

















THE “AVERAGE AD”? AND ONE RATED AT 94 PER CENT 


of “specific interest value” which 
reduces down to a_ coefficient 
which represents the pulling power 
of an imaginary perfect ad insert- 
ed during the month in question. 


























Suppose, to be concrete a min- 
‘ ute, that the coefficient for Feb- 
ruary is 2, and an ad inserted in 
February pulls 25 inquiries. Sup- 
pose further that the coefficient 
for November is 2.5, and another 
ad inserted during that month 
pulls 25 inquiries. In order to 
compare the interest values of the 
two ads, it is necessary to divide 
the number of inquiries by the co- 
efficients. It is not fair to com- 
pare the number of inquiries re- 
ceived from a February ad with 
the number received from another 
ad published in November, be- 
cause the same ad will pull more 
inquiries out of the same list in 
November than it will in Feb- 
ruary. So when we are trying to 
determine which of two ads is the 
better, we must always take into 
consideration the time when each 
was run, and, to be perfectly fair 
to both. must divide the results 
by the coefficient of the proper 
month. 

The agency says that by a se- 
ries of observations it has worked 


out a satisfactory table of coeffi- 
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cients. It says, moreover, that 
this table is a part of its stock in 
trade, and therefore is not given 
out for publication. The writer 
of this article in putting down 

“2” for February and “2.5” for 
November is doing it solely off 
his own bat.. The agency gave no 
indication as to those months, nor 
indeed as regards any others. 
This explanation is made lest 
somebody try to apply my hy- 
pothetical figures seriously. 

The rest of this is easier. 

The agency figured out the 
average number of inquiries re- 
ceived from a single ad in the Sav- 
age series, and picked out a spe- 
cific ad which had actually pulled 
the average (taking into consid- 
eration the month in which it was 
run, of course). That ad was set- 
tled upon as the standard from 
which to work—the “average ad.” 
Then the agency went to work fig- 
uring out the relative values of 
various other ads by dividing the 
number of inquiries each pulled by 
the coefficient of the month in 

Finally 19 ads 
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were picked out and arranged 
above and below the “average ad,” 
the latter being rated at 100 per 
cent. Thus arranged the ads 
varied from a rating of 64 per 
cent for the lowest to 154 per 
cent for the highest. At this point 
the agency sat down to study the 
individual ads represented, and 
try to come to some conclusions 
as to why they fell as they did. 
The best part of this story 
comes at the end. 
The agency came to 7 
the conclusions stated 
above, that the most 
graphic _representa- 
tion of a situation 
upon which the sell- 
ing argument depends 
has the most interest 
value, hence pulls the 
greatest number of 
inquiries. So it went 
to work to write a 
synthetic ad which 
would have all the 
virtues and avoid all 
the faults of the 20 
then in the compari- 
son. The synthetic 
ad was written, aft- 
er considerable labor, 
and was run. When 
the results were fig- 
ured in l:ke manner 
with the results of all 
the other ads, its 
average was 160 per 
cent—the highest of 
all. So the agency 
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Fights for Her 
Like a Fiend 


HEN you want it quick, the Savage Antomatic is right there to 
fight. 
hands of a frightened woman, 

Let your wile have a dozen trial shots at 2 tatget with it. What 

About the fourth shot ‘she loses all fear of firearms and of 
She insists om keeping the Savage. 
the Savage will make her feel safe. 
to protect her, the Savage will fight for er like @ fiend. 

The Savage aims casy as pointing your finger. Shoots 
powerful shots. 
Follows ap with one shot to.cach and every trigger pull, 
and recocks itself automatically. 
in i one second. Remember, 
this Savage arsenal will be needed if they come tonight. 





Greatest Detective, Wm. A. Pinker- 
ton, says “Accurate as the 
Finger Points” 95 


A Match for Any Burglar 98 
Woman’s Turn Has Come *100 
Cold Steel vs. Cold Sweat 105 
Dr. Carver (Noted Wing Shot) 
Banishes Burglar Fear 113 
Must a Burglar First Come? 116 
In_the Hands of a Frightened 
Woman . 120 
Is Your Home an Egg Shell 
Home? 122 
There He Is—The Burglar 124 
No Wild Shots 127 


Why Live in a Haunted House? 185 


¢ burglar has no earthly show against it, even in the 


She knows that when alone 
And she knows when ne one is there 


eleven 
Gets in the first sila? shot. 
Reloads itself 
When empty ten more show are 
burglars and footpads work in egre x 


Gets into action quick. 


FAMOUS S SAVAGE RIFLES. ¥ 


. . SEND OR TWO FREE BOOKS 
decided that its con- + wenishe nel asd ©The. Tenderont's ni amen 
. fs Tor,” Gnclbead iol oN thet the plepeare of Big Fruity the Reta “he 67% 
clusions were sound, ine ace tet og sion Sra nk at Walaa ie a 
and — its case Addteas, Savage Arms Compatiy, $214 Savage Avenue, Usica, NewVork, 
gp THE NEW SAVAGE Auromanic 
The complete set RN Al 


of ads, with percen- 
tages, was exhibited THE 
at Baltimore. It is 
possible in this limit- 

ed space to reproduce only a few 
of them. Following is a list of 
the headlines, together with the 
rating of each 


PER CENT 
Detective Burns Applauds It 64 
Banishes Night Fear v7 
3,000 Burglars Loose 80 
The Only Gun a Burglar Fears 82 


Only the Burglar Need Be Afraid 88 
That Finger Will Save Your Life 89 
Mrs. Dock—a Novice—Fires on 
Burglar and Tips Him 91 
Shoot the First Shots, Etc. 94 


“SYNTHETIC AD 


” 


WHICH PROVED ITSELF BY A RATING 
OF 160 PER CENT 





“Chain Your Bedroom Doors 
Against Burglars” 154 
Fights for Her Like a Fiend **160 
*Averag 
**The Synthetic Ad 
The Year Book of the New York 


Society of Architects is a new publi- 
cation which has just come from the 
press. It contains a list of all the 
architects in the state of New York. 
This is said to be unusually complete, 
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And four 
children to 
every family 


This average holds good with the fam- 
ilies whose buying heads read The 
Mother’s Magazine. 

Our subscribers buy not only everything 
for themselves but also for sons and 
” : daughters, and much for husbands, as 
well as everything for the home. 

Food advertisers are using big space 
in The Mother’s Magazine for this 
reason. Such shrewd space buyers as 
Cream of Wheat, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Campbell’s Soups, Shredded heat, 
Postum Cereal, Quaker Oats, Van 
Camp, Libby’s, Borden’s Milk, etc., are 
using it—the home purchasing agent’s 
trade paper. 

Its practical appeal makes the advertise- 
ments virtually an integral part of the 
publication, getting the same kind of 
attention and interest as the editoriai 
section. Ask us for 
whatever specific in- 
formation you need. 
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TENTH WEEK—THE CONVENTION OF 
SALESMEN 
ONDAY—Our salesmen be- 
gan to gather this morning 
for our big annual conference. 
They were all registered by the 
middle of the afternoon. There 
are ninety of them, and Grant 
Bates, our star performer, whom I 
met several weeks ago, brought 
every man into my office and in- 
troduced me. He brought them 
singly and in groups, and by night- 
fall I had met the whole bunch. 
_ This was a day of mixing and 
renewing old acquaintances. No- 
body did much work. It was up to 
me to prepare and post bulletins 
uf the various meetings during the 
week, Reddy, the sales manager, 
had charge of the arrangements. 
He is a wonder. He has quietly 
arranged for a big time without 
saying anything to anybody. The 
completeness of the whole pro- 
gramme eclipses anything I have 
ever known, even in New York. 
It’s a big surprise to me, but I sup- 
pose lots of advertising managers 
who have been trained in the 
large cities will some day be 
jolted as hard as I have been. 

This convention is to take the 
form of a business Chautauqua. 
We are going to thresh out new 
problems, study new methods and 
plans of selling and advertising. 
Every man will have an oppor- 
tunity to criticise, ask questions 
and make suggestions. ‘The first 
general meeting will be held to- 
morrow night. Thé presiding offi- 
cer is to be Mr. Keefe, secretary 
of the company. I am on the pro- 
gramme for a speech. Mr. Reddy 
has kindly given me two hours 
every morning, from ten until 
noon, to hold classes in advertis- 
ing and dealer co-operation. 

I must get to work on my part 
of the programme. I should have 
been given the layout a week ago. 

* * x 


TugespAy—Our salesmen spent 


The Diary of a National Advertis- 
ing Manager 
By Roy B. Simpson 
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the entire day studying our new 
line of designs and familiarizing 
themselves with the specifications. 
They were in charge of Mr. Alli- 1 
son, who buys our pig-iron, and ¥ 
Mr. Smithers; who buys all the 
steel. These gentlemen, assisted 
by Jim Lane, general superintend- 
ent, and Dick Allen, chief design- 
er, explained every ‘detail of con- 
struction, including two new proc- 
esses in our foundry. 

My morning classes will begin 
Wednesday and run through the 
week, including Saturday. Ten 
men in the office will attend my 
classes. These, together with the 
90 road men, make an even 100. 
Four groups of 25 each suits me 
fine. My speech for to-night’s 
meeting was ready last night be- 
fore I slept. 

When I started to outline my 
speech I first thought of Ellis 
Dayton, my predecessor. Regard- 
less of his shortcomings, Dayton 
was strong with the men. He was 
considered a good fellow, even 
though he played the game so hard 
at times as to become a “good 
thing.” I must give Dayton as 
good a send-off as possible with- 
out deceiving myself or becoming 
mushy. 

The second thought, and a 
mighty big one, is that I must cut 
out all reference to my former 
connections. Our men are not in- 
terested in past achievements as 
much as they are in future per- 
formances. “What can you do to 
help us?” is the question upper- 
most in their minds. 

This has been a warm summer 
day and we wanted to turn the 
boys loose as early as. possible. 
Therefore the meeting was called 
for 7:30, with the promise to ad- 
journ promptly at 9:00. Every 
man was in his seat when the roll 
was called. Secretary Keefe wel- 
comed the men with a few words 
and spent fifteen minutes calling 
attention to changes in general in- 
























structions. He roasted a few for 
running up their expense accounts. 
He called their names right out 
in meeting. 

Then Mr. Reddy took the floor 
for a half hour. Two of the boys 
got a drubbing for writing the 
house bum excuses for losses in 
sales. They said conditions were 
bad. Reddy reminded them that 
a big organization like ours kept 
thoroughly posted about every sec- 
tion of the country. We get Gov- 
ernment crop reports, farm paper 
reports and all the accurate data 
supplied by Dun and Bradstreet. 
We know as much—or more— 
about each salesman’s territory as 
the salesman knows about it. The 
two men under fire had simply 
lied. Their territories are in 
splendid condition. Reddy then 
said that all would de interested 
in what I had to tell about our 
new advertising policy. 

Mr. Keefe took ten minutes to 
tell the audience something about 
me. He told of my past connec- 
tions and read some of the things 
my former employers said about 
me when he was looking up my 
record. It sure was a happy mo- 
ment for me. “Now, men,” con- 
tinued Mr. Keefe, “we are all one 
big family. Mr. Hawkins has 
worked day and night since he has 


“been with us, and I believe he has 


given you the greatest line of ad- 
vertising ever carried by a stove 
salesman. I want you to call him 
Ralph, and he to call you Tom, 
Dick and Harry. I'll now turn 
the meeting over to Mr. Hawkins, 
manager of our advertising de- 
partment.” 

Every officer and director was 
present. I learned afterwards 
that it was the first opening meet- 
ing they had attended for several 
years. But I had a hunch they 
were present to see how I would 
handle myself. I am incorporat- 
ing the main points of my talk in 
this diary, so this is the substance 
of what I said: 

“Mr. Keefe and Crescent Hus- 
tlers! I am glad to be here to- 
night, I thank Mr. Keefe for 
what he has said. I hope I de- 
serve it. [I am going to show you 
and him that I do deserve it. I 
have just thirty-five minutes be- 
fore we adjourn. The few stale 
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jokes I expected to spring on you 
will be eliminated and we will try 
and make every minute count for 
something. 

“At the outset I am handicapped 
by the great popularity of Ellis 
Dayton, the ‘splendid fellow who 
held this job for so many years. 
Every one of you loved him and 
he deserved it. If I fail to win 
your confidence and support, some 
of you will find yourselves say- 
ing, ‘Dayton would have done it 
this way or that way.’ Then I 
will be in very bad. 

“The advertising manager who 
fails to win the united support 
and co-operation of the men on 
the road may as well quit. On 
the other hand the salesman who 
will not pull with the advertising 
manager is go:ng to get bumped. 
I am here to help you hold your 
jobs and you are going to help 
me hold mine. 

“Our new advertising plan is 
radically different from what we 
have had in the past. You have 
all been advised in our weekly let- 
ters concerning some of the im- 
portant features, but the whole 
campaign will be freely discussed 
in our class meetings beginning 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 
My talk to-night will cover some 
of the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing. 

“In the past our advertising has 
been aimed at the dealer. This 
is wrong. The class of mer- 
chants we are selling have neither 
the time, the inclination, nor the 
ability to extend the demand for 
Crescent stoves and ranges among 
the people of their community. 
During the last six or nine months 
we have been losing ground. Our 
dealers are losing trade to the Fa- 
vorite, Kalamazoo and the mail- 
order houses. 

“We have nobody but ourselves 
to blame for this condition. You 
men have worked harder than 
ever before. Our. goods are bet- 
ter. than others sold at the same 
prices—but, ‘boys, you have been 
up against the competition of con- 
sumer advertising, Other manu- 
facturers are advertising their 
goods to the householders and 
home-builders. We haven’t, and 
that’s the trouble. 

“It is just as natural for you 





to buy the things you know best 
as it is for you to eat the food 
you like best. Suppose you should 
walk into Tom Gregory’s store 
and ask for a two-dollar shirt. 
Tom shows you three lines—one 
Manhattan and two unknown pri- 
vate brands. All three are of 
equal value. Maybe the private 
brands are a little better. Every 
one of you will buy the Manhat- 
tan because the advertising behind 
Manhattan shirts has made that 
line well known to you. 

“The same principle may be 
applied to stoves or any other line 
of merchandise. We propose to 
make the Crescent trade-mark so 
well known that the users of this 
country will not be satisfied with 
anything short of a Crescent. 


EXPLAINS THE NUB OF THE PROBLEM 


“Now, gentlemen, please bear in 
mind that you are working with 
the dealer. I am working with 
the dealer’s customers. You put 
the goods in the store and [| will 
help move them out of the store 
into the homes. Please get this 
idea firmly fixed in your minds. 
I am not trying to tell you how 
to approach your customers. I 
have nothing to say about the so- 
called ‘scientific salesmanship.’ 
We have simply a common-sense 
co-operative proposition to create 
a larger demand for our goods, 
and we will supply that demand 
by showing the dealer how to tie 
his store to our advertising. 

“In this way advertising and 
salesmanship work together. They 
must pull together. They are the 
Siamese Twins of business. Cut 
them apart and both will die. 

“No doubt you have many cus- 
tomers who never spent a penny 
on advertising of any description. 
It is up to you to make advertis- 
ers of every one of them. Every 
merchant must do his part. No 
business, wholesale or retail, can 
succeed continually without con- 


tinuous advertising. Name any 
successful enterprise—any that 
has grown steadily year after 


year—and [| will prove to you in 
two minutes that consistent and 
pers-stent advertising has played 
an important part in the growth of 
that business. 
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“Tf you have any customer that 
cannot see the advantage of work- 
ing with us as we want to work 
with him—if he will not do his 
part to tell the people of his com- 
munity that he has the goods they 
know and want—then you should 
get another customer in that town 
or the customer you already have 
will sooner or later get a jolt from 
our credit department. 

“We want all our customers to 
be successful merchants—real 
merchants and not merely store- 
keepers. It is up to you men on 
the road to educate your custom- 
ers. You should be good mer- 
chants yourselves. You should be 
able to go into any store and ana- 
lyze any problem of the retailer 
and offer a correct solution. We 
are going to help you do it. I am 
sure that when you go out of the 
house you will agree with us 
that we have the best stove propo- 
sition in existence. You will have 
more to offer the merchant than 
he can get from any other manu- 
facturer in our line. 

“Now, gentlemen, before I close 
let me say that the twenty-five 
men in the first three rows will 
meet with me on the sixth floor, 
assembly hall, to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten. The other three 
meetings of the week will be called 
later. Go out and sleep on what 
I have told you and be prepared 
to ask as many questions as you 
can think of. Good night, and 
thank you for your attention.” 

The boys gave me a good hand 
of appreciation, and after ad- 
journment a few sneaked out to 
go to the summer gardens, but 
most of them remained and kept 
me busy for an hour answering 
questions. 

* + 

WEpDNESDAY—This has sure been 
a busy day. Thanks to my will- 
ing helpers, all the correspond- 
ence and detail work has been 
handled beautifully since the men 
came in. It’s fine to have work- 
ers whom you can trust to do the 
work right. 

This morning at ten I held my 
first class in advertising. All our 
men were provided with a hand- 
some loose-leaf leather book con- 
taining our complete advertising 




















campaign. We went through it 
from start to finish and every fea- 
ture was carefully explained and 
discussed. I emphasized the fact 
that nothing would be furnished 
any merchant save what the fold- 
er contains, 

We had a three-hour session 
and every man left the room 
cocked and primed to make a kill- 
ing on our advertising. Grant 
Bates was present and he has 
promised to be with me at every 
meeting. Andy Tolleson was 
there, and as our advertising agent 
he backed up some of the argu- 
ments regarding our advertising in 
publications. This feature is new 
to most of our men, and I was 
afraid I would have some diffi- 
culty in selling them the plan. 
But they saw the light, and I feel 
sure that every one will do his 
best to make a killing. 

* * * 


This has been a busy Thursday, 
but most of the work is a repeti- 
tion of what we did yesterday. I 
urged all the boys to meet me 
singly in my office for a little per- 
sonal talk to get better acquainted. 
They kept me busy all afternoon, 
and by the end of the week I will 
know every man by name. 

Our prize contest is making a 
hit with the men because each con- 
testant in submitting the cake 
gives the name of the stove or 
range on which the cake was 
baked, and when it was purchased. 
In this way the dealer has an op- 
portunity to sell a new range to 
many people who have not bought 
within the last five or ten years. 

* * * 

Fripay—I was so tired this 
morning that I called the remain- 
ing forty men in to my morning 
class. The attendance yesterday 
was thirty-five. I wound up to- 
day so I could have more time to 
give the men individually. One 
of our Oklahoma men went to 
sleep while I was talking, and 
Bates stood him on his head to 
wake him. Bates sure did handle 
him roughly. 

About half the men cleared out 
late to-day, anxious to get back 
into the field with their new line 
and the advertisirg. They are 
going to talk advertising before 
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talking merchandise. Bates, Hen- 
derson, Crotty and many others 
declare they will get 90 per cent 
of their new business before 
showing a Single illustration. 

I haven’t left the office any 
night this week until after mid- 
night. Jane is kicking. She says 
that next time the men come in 
she is going home for a visit. 

* * 


SaturRDAY—The men are all out 
again and everybody is happy. I 
never put in a harder week, yet 
I would gladly do it all over again 
starting next Monday. I am 
thankful for the fine bunch of men 
in this organization. 

Next week will be easy but I'll 
have to settle with a printer for 
a nasty little trick he has tried to 
turn. He threatens to sue us for 
a bill of extras on our consumer 
booklet. 

(To be. continued) 


Birthday Sales 


A new idea in advertising may lie in 
the ‘Birthday Sales” sponsored by a 
nerchant in a small Western city. These 
sales are held once a year, on the anni- 
versary of the merchant’s entrance into 
business. 

In these sales all customers who were 
born on the date the store was first 
opened, regardless of their years, are 
given an opportunity to save money. 
This is done through a simp:e system of 
discount, which gives the customer 25 
per cent off on the first five dollars’ 
worth of goods bought, and 10 per cent 
on the second five do-lars’ worth. On 
purchases amounting to more than ten 
dollars, discount is allowed only on the 
first ten dollars’ worth. 

No questioning of customers is done 
to determine whether they were actually 
born on the date in question, but the 
merchant believes that only a few are 
dishonest in the matter. e calculates 
on losing a fairly heavy sum through 
the discounts, and poss:ble dishonesty, 





*but says that the advertising he gets 


from the unusual features of the sa'e 


more than makes up for the money lost. 


Alva E. Lamberton, formerly auditor 
and ‘assistant manager of the Denver 
Evening Post and Kansas City Post, 
and recent!y aud‘tor and assistant man- 
ager of the Indianapolis Sun, is now 
business manager of the Jacksonville, 
Fia., Metropolis. 





Harold S. Hodes has resigned his po- 
sition with The Make-It-Pay Department 
of the Hill Publishing Company, and 
has become director of advertising of 
the Kalem Company, manufacturers of 
moving picture films, New York. 
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* Knickerbocker | 


Press 
Leads All the Rest 











For more than three years The Knicker- 
bocker Press has published more news 
than any other newspaper issued in 
The Capitol District; more illustrations, 
more pictures and more cartoons than 
all combined. Within the past year it 
has superseded the New York news- 
papers in The Capitol District with 
the best class of newspaper readers. 


For the Six Months End- 
ing June 30th, 1913, The 
‘Knickerbocker Press 

Leads in Advertising 
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During those six months the advertising of the 
home merchants of The Capitol District was 
distributed as follows in the newspapers published 
in Albany: 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
1,572,858 lines 


Times-Union - — 1,512,910 lines 
Journal - += 1,036,840 lines 
Argus pee 322,448 lines 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Argus by - - 1,250,410 lines 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS. 
leads the Journal by — - 536,018 lines 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Times-Union by - 59,948 lines 


Remember, The Knicker- 


bocker Press Leads in All 
That Is Worth While! 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


_ Special Representatives 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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Reasons for Recent 
Trade-Mark Decisions 


Government’s Explanations Regard- 
ing Applications to Register 
“Webster,” “Brilliant,” “Ritesize,” 
“Sweeper-Vac” and “Tip-Top’— 
Commissioner of Patents Over- 
rules Some Adverse Decisions 
Special Washington -Correspondence 

HE past three months have 
been prolific of decisions,— 
by the highest courts and by the 

United States Patent Office,— 

which are calculated to serve as 

beacon lights for the guidance of 
manufacturers and advertisers who 
are ever concerned regarding the 
highest courts and by the United 
and the defense of trade-marks. 

One of the most interesting of 
the recent decisions has further 
amplified the existing answers to 
that mooted question, ever recur- 
ring in trade-mark practice, as to 
what constitutes goods of the 
same descriptive qualities. This 
is a problem which may prove 
very vital to any user of trade- 
marks because the Patent Office 
holds that whereas registration 
cannot be granted to a trade- 
mark if prior registration has 
been accorded to a like or 
similar mark applied to goods of 
the same descriptive properties 
there is no reason why a trade- 
mark that is a virtual duplicate 
of one already registered should 
not be given entry, provided it is 
to be used on an entirely different 
and non-competitive class of 
goods. 

In the recent case in point the 
G. J. G. Motor Company filed ap- 
plication for the registration as 
a trade-mark of the initials G. J. 
G. in a triangular border. Op- 
position to this was made by the 
G. & J. Tire Company, which had 
already secured registration for a 
trade-mark in the form of the 
letters “G. & J.,” likewise en- 
closed in a triangular border. 
The decision, however, was in 
favor of the motor company, and 
to the. effect that rubber tires and 
automobiles do not _ constitute 


goods of the same descriptive 
properties. 





Inasmuch as it was construed 
some time ago that chewing to- 
bacco and chewing gum are goods 
of the same descriptive properties 
some manufacturers may be a tri- 
fle mystified by this recent deci- 
sion, but the Commissioner of 
Patents held that the manufac- 
ture of automobiles is an industry 
apart and separate from the 
manufacture of tires and _ that 
tires and autos are not only read- 
ily distinguishable but are dis- 
similar in all essentials. 

More light was shed on this 
same subject when the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia lately handed down a decision 
holding that whiskey, rum, gin, 
brandy, cocktails and punches 
constitute goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties. The Com- 
missioner of Patents had refused 
to register for the Boston Wine 
& Spirits Co. the words “Ex- 
change Club” as a_ trade-mark 
for whiskey, rum, gin, etc. In this 
action he had regard for the 
protest of G. J. Heublein & Bro. 
who have since the year 1862 used 
the word “Club” for cocktails, and 
have registered “The Club” as a 
trade-mark. When the case was 
carried to the highest court to 
which such a controversy can be 
appealed the tribunal upheld the 
commissioner. 


“WEBSTER” AS A TRADE-MARK 


All the authorities at the Patent 
Office were unanimous in reject- 
ing the application of the J. C. 
Blair Company for the registra- 
tion of the word “Webster” as a 
trade-mark for paper tablets, etc. 
Registration was refused on the 
ground that “Webster” is an or- 
dinary surname not displayed in 
a distinctive manner. The manu- 
facturer made the rather ingen- 
ious contention that it was not 
merely the name of an individual 
but by reason of the notoriety of 
the name Webster in’ connection 
with “Webster’s Dictionary” and 
its association with notable men, 
it was a word of such character 
as to justify registration. Inci- 
dentally the manufacturer cited 
the fact that such names as “Na- 
poleon” and “Bismarck” have 
been registered. All these argu- 
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ARIETY may be the spice of life, but 
concentration is the secret of efficiency. 


One way.of concentrating is to select the papers 
for your correspondence, bills, business cards, 
circulars and catalogs so that they not only 
harmonize, but match in texture as well as color. 


Strathmore Quality 
Papers 


Here is a group of Strathmore papers which vary 
only in weights. In their beautiful fabric finish 
they are identical and lend themselves ideally to 
the following purposes : 


Telanian Extra Super, a special texture Fabric 
finish paper for stationery, etc. 


Telanian Bristols, for cards, etc. 


Rhododendron Covers and Folding Bristols, for 
catalog and booklet covers, circulars and folders. 


Let us send you samples of the above, or any of the fol- 
lowing groups with exquisitely designed suggestions to 


show their uses: 


‘ Group No. 1. Writing Papers Group No. 3, Cover Papers and 


for all kinds of business station- | Bristols. The finest collection 
1 bill- of Cover Papers and Bristols 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bi made. For catalog covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 
> Group No. 4. Announcement 
Group Mo. 8. ri Edge Book Stocks. These show sheets and 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers envelopes to match for any 


in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S. A. 
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DEJONGE ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


Take Your Own Case 


There are things that you yourself are 
influenced to buy through advertising. 

Perhaps it’s an automobile, a gun— 
anyone of a hundred things. 

And when you look over the catalogs, 
those that present their propositions in a 
quality manner immediately create in 
your mind the impression of quality 
goods. 


The basis of all good printing is the stock. 


Give your important advertising literature 
the very maximum of effectiveness by printing 
it on the best stock to be had. 


That’s ‘‘ DEJONGE’S.” 


There are sixty-seven years of experience 
back of it, and an organization with the 
facilities and determination to keep it the best. 


That’s what this trade-mark stands for. 













Samples of work on “Dejonge Art Mat” and 
“‘Dejonge Puritan,” or blank sheets, gladly 
sent on request. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











The last word in enameled book stock 


DEJONGE PURITAN 































ments, however, failed to move 
the Commissioner of Patents, al- 
though that official did say ‘that 
he would not indicate that the 
names “Noah Webster’ and 
“Daniel Webster” would not be 
registered if they were presented. 
But plain “Webster” would not 
be allowed. 

A Court of Appeals decision of 
some significance was that which 
held that in the case of the Reisch 
Brewing Company a trade-mark 
consisting of the representation 
of a top upon which prominently 
appears the picture of a peacock 
with outstretched tail and the 
words “Gold Top” is properly re- 
fused registration as a trade-mark 
for beer, in view of the prior 
registration of a trade-mark con- 
sisting of the word “Peacock” or 
a picture of a peacock with the 
words “Ye Peacock Ale.” An 
unusual angle in this case was 
that the applicant’s predecessor 
in business had years ago regis- 
tered a trade-mark containing the 
representation of a bird described 
as a peacock. But the bird was 
not the distinguishing feature of 
that old mark and the court in ef- 
fect held that whereas the old 
mark could of course be used, the 
owner had no right to change it 
so as to “play up” the peacock. 

Rothschild Brothers recently 
obtained registration for a trade- 
mark because the Commissioner 
of Patents overruled his Exam- 
iner of Trade-Marks and held 
that a trade-mark consisting of 
the figure “4” and letter “A” 
spaced on opposite sides of a 
diagonal line, is not objectionably 
similar to a trade-mark consist- 
ing of the words “Big Four” 
above the figure “4” which is 
written over the representation of 
a railway train emerging from a 
tunnel. 

A trade-mark consisting of the 
words “Callahan & Sons Colum- 
bia Crushed Feed” was held not 
registrable because each of the 
principal words is unregistrable 
and it was decreed that a combi- 
nation of such words does not pro- 
duce a registrable trade-mark even 
when, as in this case, words hav- 
ing a common initial are so ar- 
ranged as to emphasize that fact. 
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Several unusual slants  ap- 
peared in a recent trade-mark 
controversy between Reed & 
Carnrick and the Waterbury 
Chemical Company as to trade- 
marks for digestants. The up- 
shot of the matter was that the 
Waterbury Company was denied 
registration for the word “Pino- 
zyme” because it was held to 
conflitt with “Peptenzyme” and 
also “Panzyme.” The Waterbury 
Company attempted to show that 
its opposer had a patent on his 
drug, and that by reason of the 
expiration of this patent the name 
“Peptenzyme” was public prop- 
erty, but the Governmental arb:ter 
held that this had no effect on 
the trade-mark rights. 

The Examiner at the Patent 
Office also refused to consider the 
difference in appearance and 
dress of the two packages bearing 
the similar names. He took the 
ground that even if the packages 
were wholly different, in form 
and appearance a purchaser might 
suppose that the manufacturer of 
the goods popularized under the 
original trade-mark was merely 
putting out another grade or va- 
riety of goods and would be led 
to purchase such goods upon the 
reputation of the manufacturer 
with whose goods he was already 
familiar. 


REJECTION OF “BRILLIANT” 


A trade-mark case of the past 
quarter year which has gained a 
considerable amount of publicity, 
owing to the prominence given it 
in the daily press and elsewhere, 
is that wherein the Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decision of the 
United States Commissioner of 
Patents, and held that the word 
“Brilliant” as applied to flour 
is descriptive and consequently 
cannot be registered as a trade- 
mark. The Kehlor Flour Mills 
sought registration for “Brilliant” 
and the Sauers Milling Company 
opposed the application. One 
ground of opposition was that the 
Sauers company had for twenty- 
five years used the word “Bril- 
liantine’ as a trade-mark. A 
second claim was that “Brilliant” 
was a descriptive word, and the 
third claim was that it is also 
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geographical, which would like- 
‘wise operate to bar it. In the 
legal controversy that ensued 


much more or less conflicting 
testimony was submitted as to 
who had first used the words at 
issue, but the court of last resort 
decided the case principally on 
the ground that “Brilliant” is de- 
scriptive, having reference to the 
bright, white product of wheat- 
flour after the darker portions 
have been removed. 

The rigid ban on the descriptive 
word caused the Haas-Lieber 
Grocery Company to meet with 
failure when it sought to secure 
the registration of the words 
“Cob Cut” as a trade-mark for 
canned corn. “Liver Rite’ has 
been rejected within the past few 
weeks as a trade-mark for a rem- 
edy for diseases, being held to be 
clearly descriptive and yet, by the 
operation of one of those fine dis- 
tinctions in which trade-mark 
practice abounds,’ the Commis- 
sioner of Patents has, within this 
same interval, reversed the deci- 
sion of his Trade-Mark Examiner 
who had rejected the application 
of the Ritesize Underwear Com- 
pany for the registration of “Rite- 
size” as a trade-mark. The com- 
missioner split hairs in this in- 
stance by declaring that whereas 
in the case of many articles the 
word “ritesize” would unquestion- 
ably be descriptive in the case of 
underwear no particular size 
could be described as “Ritesize,” 
and consequently he considered 
the use of the word in this con- 
nection as wholly fanciful. 

Persons who have _ watched 
during the past few years the 
enormous growth in the manufac- 
ture and sale of suction sweepers, 
vacuum cleaners and other simi- 
lar apparatus have felt confident 
that sooner or later there would 
be conflicts in the Patent Office 
or in the courts over the use of 
the suggestive names applicable 
to this class of specialties. The 
first notable contest of this kind 
has but lately occupied the at- 
tention of the officials of the Pat- 
ent Office and culminated when 
the commissioner overruled the 
Examiner of Trade-Marks and 
allowed the Pneuvac Company to 
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secure registration for “Sweeper- 
vac,” as a trade-mark for vacuum 
cleaners. 
THUMBS DOWN, THEN UP, FOR 
“SWEEPER-VAC” 


The examiner had turned down 
the application, first, because he 
held the word to be descriptive, 
and secondly, because he consid- 
ered that it too closely resembles 
“Vacuna,” a mark already regis- 
tered. The commissioner, when 
the case came to him for review, 
held that “Sweeper-vac” does not 
so closely resemble “Vacuna” as 
to cause confusion. As for the 
other point, he found that, while 


the compound word “Sweeper- 
vac” suggests the word “Vac- 
uum,” it has no recognized mean- 
ing in the English language. 


Moreover, he called attention to 
the fact that the word “vac” has 
already been used as an essential 
feature of other marks such as 
“Vac-O-Vac” and “Pneuvac,” 
both already registered as marks 
for vacuum cleaners. 

There can be little doubt that 
the commissioner was influenced 
in making his decision by a very 
unusual and interesting procedure 
on the part of the applicant who 
sought authorization for the use 
of “Sweeper-vac.” This was 
nothing less than the filing by the 
manufacturer in question of an 
affidavit specifically disclaiming 
exclusive right to the use of the 
words “vacuum sweeper,” “vac- 
uum carpet sweeper” or “suction 
sweeper,” and stating also that the 
word “Sweeper-vac” is not and 
will not be held to be infringed 
by the use by others of the words 
above -mentioned. Indeed, the 
commissioner said in so many 
words that by reason of this vol- 
untary expression on the part of 
the manufacturer any doubts 
should be resolved in his favor. 


NO TRADE-MARKS BASED ON BOY 
SCOUT MOVEMENT 


Manufacturers continue to be 
attracted, naturally, by the ad- 
vertising possibilities latent in the 
Boy Scout movement, but the 
Patent Office persists in block- 
ing every attempt to capitalize 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Double Sanetins 











People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Te Standard Small Town Joumal of the rich 
Middle West reaches more than 530,000 homes 
each issue, a large per cent of which can hardly be 
reached any other way. People’s Popular Mon hly 
is a welcomed guest and has established a strong pres- 
tige with its readers. Tell your story to this army of 
liberal buyers and we will furnish supply stations for 
your product through the services of 


The Midwest Dealer 


A paper full of snappy ideas and practical 
selling helps for the merchants (10,000 ot them) 
who supply the readers of People’s Popular Monthly 
with their Daily Needs. A large number of letters 
from National Advertisers prove that this Double 
Service is the one best Advertising++ Service buy in 


The Middle West today. 


Full information and proof gladly furnished. Just 
say you are interested. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, lowa Carl C. Proper, Pub’r. 
or 
Chicago New York St. Louis 
W. E. Rhoades David D. Lee C A. Cour 
717 Harris Trust Bldg. 1702 Flat Iron Bldg. 409 Globe Democrat Bldg. 
St. Paul Kansas City 
R. R. Ring 
711 Globe Bids. 
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“America’s Greatest 
Advertising Medium” 


Question has been raised, on behalf of a number of newspapers 
which claim to equal or surpass it in certain points of advertising value, 
as to the accuracy of The Chicago Daily News’ claim that it is 
‘*America’s Greatest Advertising Medium’’—a claim based on the fol- 
lowing contention: 


‘‘The Chicago Daily News has a larger circulation in equal ter- 
ritory—a circulation of higher purchasing power per capita; enjoys a 
greater influence with its readers; carries more advertising six days a 
week, and sells its space at a less price per thousand circulation, than any 
other newspaper in the United States.’’ Therefore—‘‘ America’s Greatest 
Advertising Medium.”’ 


It is to be noted— 


That The Chicago Daily News’ statement is a joint five-fold claim, 
and that its challenge of comparison is with ‘‘any’’ other newspaper— 
not with all other newspapers combined. 


Here is the argument: 


1—‘‘Has a larger circulation in equal territory.’’ Three news- 


papers in the country claim a larger circulation. The Chicago Daily 
News claims that its circulation, averaging the year round about 350,000 
a day, is a larger circulation ‘‘in equal territory’’ than these,’ or any. 
other, papers can show. The ‘‘equal territory’’ is the city of Chicago 
and its immediate suburbs, within which all but less than 25,000 of its 
circulation is distributed. In other words its 325,000 city u:rculation is a 
larger circulation than any other American newspaper can show in an 
equal geographical area. 


2—‘‘A circulation of higher purchasing power per capita.’’ This 
claim rests on the character of the paper’s readers, which, in turn, is 
proved by the character of the paper itself. A newspaper, like a com- 
modity, is made for its market. The kind of people that read a given 
newspaper is the kind to which that kind of newspaper appeals. A critical 
examination of the character of The Chicago Daily News will indicate the 
kind of people who read it, and the argument is that people of that kind 
have a purchasing power which makes them possible buyers of all that 
any advertiser may offer. It is not contended that no newspaper has a 
circulation of equal purchasing power. A good number of representa- 
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tive newspapers of the best class have circulations of equal pur- 
chasing power, but, while they may score equal rank with The Chicago 
Daily News in this regard they all fall below it in the amount of circu- 
lation, the amount of advertising carried six days a week and the lowness 
of their advertising rate per line per thousand circulation. 


3—‘‘Enjoys a greater influence with its readers.’’ This conten- 
tion rests upon both the character of the reader and the character of the 
paper as these have acted and reacted on each other in the intimate 
relations and confidences of the many years of a 37-year old newspaper 
life. Here again it is not contended that no other American newspaper 
enjoys an equal influence with its readers, but that no other newspaper 
of equal circulation, equal six-days-a-week advertising patronage and 
equally low advertising rate per line per thousand circulation equals The 
Chicago Daily News as to influence with its readers. 


4—‘‘Carries more advertising six days a week.’’ Two six-day a 
week newspapers and probably a few seven-day newspapers can success- 
fully challenge this one claim of the five made. In the case of each 
paper, however, it’s percentage of excess volume of advertising carried 
is more than overbalanced by The Chicago Daily News’ percentage 
of circulation in excess of theirs—to make no comparison of the other 
claims made. 


5—‘‘Sells its space at less cost per thousand circulation.’’ Several 
newspapers can successfully challenge this one claim, but in each case 
its percentage of less price as compared with the price of The Chicago 
Daily News is more than overbalanced by The Chicago Daily News’ per- 
centage of lead in its ‘‘larger circulation in equal territory’’ and in its 
‘‘more advertising six days a week,’’ to say nothing of comparison with 
the claims of ‘‘purchasing power per capita’ and ‘‘greater influence with 
its readers.’’ 


It thus appears that The Chicago Daily News makes 
good its joint five-fold claim, not only as against “any 
other newspaper” but also as against all other news- 
papers in the United States, individually compared. 


Therefore — 


The Chicago Daily News 


“America’s Greatest Advertising Medium” 
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this factor for private ends, 
through the medium of trade- 
marks. The latest instance is 
found in the refusal to register 
for the Excelsior Shoe Company 
a mark consisting of the repre- 
sentation of a boy on horseback 
throwing a lariat, a portion of 
which forms the word “Scout,” 
as a trade-mark for leather and 
canvas shoes. A co-pending ap- 
plication to register the words 
“Boy Scout” for shoes was like- 
wise denied. The words “Boy 
Scout,” or any equivalent, are 
unregistrable, first, because they 
serve as the name of an organi- 
zation not distinctively displayed, 
but more especially because any 
such mark would be, either de- 
scriptive or deceptive. The Pat- 
ent Office holds that the sanc- 
tioning of such a mark would 
imply that goods bearing it had 
received the approval or were 
satisfactory to the officers of the 
Boy Scout organization. 

The ban on the descriptive word 
has caused the Whitehall-Tatum 
Conmipany to be refused registra- 
tion of “Tip-Top” as a mark for 
nipples for water bags, etc.; the 
same ban has led to the rejection 
of the Tirenew Manufacturing 
Company’s “Tirenew” as a mark 
for a preparation for coating ve- 
hicle tires, and has gained a veto 
for “Ti-Tite” which Rufus & Eg- 
gleston desired to register as a 
trade-mark for tape. Moeller & 
Schumann Company has been told 
by the Patent Office that the word 
“Hi Lo” on a diamond-shaped 
background cannot be registered 
as a trade-mark for varnishes, 
wood fillers and stains, for the 
reason that at least thirty prior 
registrations have been made of 
diamond-shaped figures as marks 
for similar goods. And the E. C. 
Atkins Company has been refused 
Federal entry of a trade-mark for 
saws consisting of a circle super- 
imposed upon a five-pointed star. 
The barrier in this instance was 
found in somewhat similar “star” 
trade-marks already registered 
for the John Simmons Company 
and George Nathan Clemson. 
To be sure the Simmons mark has 
been used only on iron pipes, 
valves, etc., but the Clemson mark 
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is applied to saws and conse- 
quently that alone was held to 
exclude the lately proffered At- 
kins mark. 





a. . ‘ , 
Trying Their Own Prescrip- 
tions on Advertising Men 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
New York, August 6, 1913. 

“We advertising men,” in your issue 
of July 3ist, is a “peach” and should a 
be pasted in the hat of every agent for 
hourly reference. You really should 
reprint it entirely in caps so none of 
them will fail to see it. 

Their failure to practise what they 
preach is notorious, and I have fre- 
quently heard it discussed by large ad- 
vertisers, who, it is only fair to say, 
charitably attribute it to thoughtless- 
ness. 

For my own part I have often brought 
it home to solicitors for ‘‘trade-mark” 
advertising by using the simple ex- 
pedient of picking up, say, thé agent’s 
hat and remarking that it was quite 
evident that advertising was a good 
thing, since it kad no doubt influenced 
him to buy that for which such a lot 
of money was being spent to standardize 
and _ popularize. 

The article thus selected usually 
turned out to be an unadvertised, hence 
unknown, brand, or a nondescript, with- 
out a family tree, masquerading behind 
a dealer’s imprint in order that it might 
be jockeyed with and eventually offered 
“below cost;” which time, judging by 
the many bargains so unearthed, must 
be the ad man’s psychological moment 
to buy. 

Lest it may be assumed that “other- 
wise he’s all right” let me point out 
that, whilst practically every advertis- 
ing agent favors, and includes in his 
clients’ campaign, the use of a series of 
circular letters to prospects, their own 
reception of such letters is such as to 
damn their recommendations of the 
plan, if the truth were known. 

This is not theory, for only recently 
I made a practical test of it by sending 
a letter to two hundred advertising 
agents to see if they would accept their 
own prescriptions. Whether the letter 
was of interest matters not; it was well 
written (I admit it) on fine stationery 
and had every quality that good cor- 
respondence choad have, yet the cold 
truth is that but one (1) of the ad- 
vocates of such a good (?) method of 
promoting business deigned to answer it, 
notwithstanding they were given a pre- 
paid card requiring but a SINGLE worD 
in reply, and, furthermore, no signature 
was necessary. 

Whether it was the outcropping of 
their inconsistency or the attraction of 
the postage stamp that influenced their 
action, it is impossible to determine, but 
it is safe to say that the future recom- 
mendations of the one firm, whose 
answer represented the one-half of one 
per cent return on the test, will receive 
more consideration than any of the 199 
who “spiked their own guns” by clearly 
demonstrating that their courtesy can 
only be evoked when there’s “some- 
thing in it.” Z 
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The Verdict 


is “Guilty”! 


They are “Advertising Cats” 


R. ROMER is right—the “follow-up” 
advertisements of the “Advertising 
Mirror” are not conveying their mes- 

sage, in their present form. They will not be 
discontinued, but reinforced in a manner 
which it is believed will make them read and 
understood. 


The publication of the letters between John Irving 
Romer, of Printers’ Ink and H. E. Lesan, President 
of the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, in the July 
10th issue of Printer’s Ink, brought about 50 replies. 


It will be remembered that readers were asked to 
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send for a series of follow-up ads on the “Adver- 
 tising Mirror” which is the creed of the Lesan 
Advertising Agency, and give their opinion as to 
the advertising value of this series to the Lesan 
Agency. 


The fact that no more than fifty replies were received 
in itself forecasted a verdict of “not interesting.” 


Forty of these fifty replies were about equally di- 
vided between advertisers and publishers. 


The other ten were mostly from Advertising Agents; 
one was from the Manager of our own Chicago 
ofice—he thought the publication of the letters in 
Printer’s Ink “was awful.” 


J. F. FINLEY, of the Philadelphia Record, said: 


“Unless I am wrong on the human nature side of this thing, 
this correspondence will acquaint the advertising world with 
the fact that your agency prepares a series of advertisements, 
the productive power of which has been questioned by those 
whom your agency recognizes as judges.” 


R. H. WALDO, of Good Housekeeping, said: 


“There seem to me to be both ‘lions’ and ‘cats’ in the set. 
The Advertising Mirrors themselves are quite the clearest-cut 
expressions of the ethics of the business that | have ever read. 
The follow-up advertisements are good, but entirely lacking in 
that ‘me’ element which is the very heart of the mirror idea. 
I think it is fair to put it that you have sent out ‘cats’ to sell 
‘lions’ —the traditional boy on the man’s job.” 


4 


J. R. POWELL, Instructor in Advertising, at the University of 


Missouri, said: 


“Yes, Mr. Romer is right about it. I would like very much 
to have a copy of the ‘Advertising Mirror’ now—I read the first 
installments, was interested and intended to write—but didn’t, 

now I believe a copy would be very valuable to us 
here in our classes in advertising. 


And I am thanking you in advance if you can favor us 
with a copy.” 
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CLINTON F. WILDING, of the Union Bag & Paper Co., said: 


“I think the ‘follow-up’ advertising even better than the 
original Mirror. I can't help agreeing with you that such a 
‘credo’ must be presented in the abstract. In fact, given the 
conditions and what must be accomplished, I can’t think of 
anything calculated to do it so well as the Mirror.” 










“I say that you go the Lion nine or seventeen better—-since 
the well-known king of beasts does it with loud, vain-glorious 
roars, all draped and festooned in some of the niftiest hirsute 
effects ever put over.” 








CHARLES I. TAYLOR, of Taylor & Evans, Advertising Coun- 
selors of St. Louis, said: 





“They say reformers never get much for their effort—but 
in our experience, what you are doing will pay you handsomely. 
We have tried the same thing, but on a much smaller scale, of 
course. More power to your arm.” 












HESE are typical of those who expressed an 
opinion after getting the series of ads— many 
made no comment. 









But it was plainly apparent that the Lesan Agency 
had made generally no more than an impression 
of having done a “clever stunt” in the Mirror, or as 
one man states it, put out a “great creed if it could 
be lived up to, but, of course, it can’t.” 







The Lesan Agency will now endeavor to prove, in 
a series of talks, that the creed of the Advertising 
Mirror not only may but must be lived up to, if 
advertising is not to go into a decline to the detri- 
ment of all interested in it. 








The effort will be serious, and as candid and mod- 
est as the proprieties will permit. 





The first talk will begin in an early issue of 
Printer’s Ink. 









H.E. Lesan Advertising Agency, Inc. 


440 Fourth Ave., New York Old Colony Building, Chicago 
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Another Angle on Agency 
Question 


Waitt & Bonp, Inc., 
Boston, July 28, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 2 

There is another side to the discussion 
of the question, “Should the Agency 
Control the Advertising Manager?” 

Nearly all the large agencies carry 
competitive accounts. Assume that a 
manufacturer of a_ standard article of 
general use discontinues his advertising 
department and transfers all its func- 
tions to an agency. That agency in all 
probability carries the account of a 
competitor. It has a specialist writing 
copy for that competitor. This same 
specialist, being the best man available 
for the job, will become copy writer for 
the new account. He will be compelled 
to give the best that is in him to each 
account in turn. Where the article ad- 
vertised and the consumer addressed 
and the field of distribution are sub- 
stantially similar, he will be reducing 
his power by one-half. It will be im- 
possible for him to inject into his copy 
the full loyalty that the advertising man- 
ager furnishes. 

And, finally, as a matter of business 
administration, what manufacturer wants 
to lay his output-figures, his distribution 
plans, his pressing sales problems, the 
strategy A his business, before an 
agency that owes him no more service 
or loyalty than it owes to the com- 
petitor’s account? And how can the 
agency do his work without this in- 
formation? 

Marcus ConLan, 
Adv. Mgr. 


He Doesn’t Like It 


Provipvence, R. I., Aug. 5, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

If you were a dealer in supplies for 
power plants, how would you like the 
manufacturer of one of your lines to 
come out with an ad like the enclosed? 
They talk a lot about getting the co- 











operation of the dealer, and then turn 
around with a thing like this. That 
engineer in the picture is calling up 
his ~agiy dealer and saying, plain as 


type: “Here you, where’s that packing 


I ordered last week? I’ve got a blow- 
out, and you’re slow on: delivery again.”’ 
Honest, Mr. Editor, would you like 
it if you were the dealer? 
ee Ae 








Exhibit “A” in Gallery of 
Atrocities 


J. J. Grszons, Lrp. 
Nee Toronto, July 11, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The enclosed advertisement is clipped 
from the Detroit Free Press of July 4. 





PIRIT. OF ,, 
1913 














Altes Lager. the Spirit. of 1913, 1s the spirit which 

promotes health and comfort. Altes is the good old 

style lager beer which is continually marching on to 

victory. Celebrate the Fourth with the Spirit of 1913 

—ALTES LAGER — 24 celebrations to a, case. 
Altes Is the Beer That Put the GET in Gettysburg 


TIVOLI BREWING CO. 


HICKORY 440 


As an American I pass it on to you 
without expressing the comments you 
will readily realize I feel. 

James A. ETTINGE. 


Window Trimmers for A. A, 
C. of A. 


SuccessFUL FARMING 
Des Morngs, Iowa, 
August 7, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

The note in your issue of July 24 
to the effect that the Window Leim 
mers’ National Association is to meet in 
Chicago on August 4 to 7 brings up 
a thought which has been in my mind 
for some time. 

Do you know of any reason why the 
Window Trimmers’ Association should 
not be a part of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America? 

-To my mind some of the most effect- 
ive advertising that retailers do, or’ that 
manufacturers do through their retail- 
ers, is in the nature of good window 
trimming. The spirit of co-operation 
which ruled throughout the Baltimore 
convention prompts the suggestion that 
the co-operation of the window trimmers 
with other national advertising forces 
through the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America would be a profitable 
thing for all concerned. 

T. W. Le Quartz, 
Advertising Manager. 
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Unfair Competition by Imitating 
Appearance of Package 


By E. S. Rogers 


Of the Chicago Bar. Lecturer at the Univ. of Michigan 


MAN who sets out to design 

a label is a.free agent. He 
is limited only by his own in- 
genuity. 

On the other hand, the contain- 
er to which the label is to be at- 
tached is usually a fixed quantity. 
Bottles and boxes are generally 
pretty much alike—their size and 
shape are determined by the na- 
ture and volume of their contents 
and not by the taste of the de- 
signer of them. From the very 
nature of things, in most cases, 
there can be nothing individual 
and distinctive about a container. 
But where it can be shown that 
there is something individual 
about a particular container, that 
particular products can be and 
are distinguished from others by 
the form or peculiarities of the 
enclosure, then the form or pecul- 
iarity is protected and use of it 
by others is restricted. 

This is but another application 
of the same rule which is applied 
in place, personal and descriptive 
name cases. There can be no ex- 
clusive right in the name of a 
place, but when that name by cus- 
tom has come to distinguish a par- 
ticular man’s goods, deceptive use 
by others of the place name will 
be stopped. 

In the absence of a patent there 
can be, for example, no exclusive 
right to use a particular shaped 
bottle, but where it can be shown 
that unrestricted use by another 
will cause his goods to be sold as 
those of the man who previously 
used the peculiar bottle, the: law 
steps in and places such limita- 
tions upon the newcomer’s use as 
will prevent the defrauding of the 
previous user and the deception 
of the public. 

The identification of particular 
goods by the form or by some pe- 
culiarity of the enclosing package 
is not an impossible thing. A lit- 
tle thought will demonstrate that 
The square 


Mount Vernon whiskey bottle, the 
colored capsules on champagne 
bottles, the high shouldered, short 
necked Hires’ Root Beer bottle 
are examples of such peculiarities 
which have been protected by the 
courts against deceptive imitation. 

These cases, like all other cases 
of unfair trade, are cases of fact. 
Two questions must be answered 
affirmatively. (1) Does the form 
or other peculiarity serve to dis- 
tinguish the plaintiff's merchan- 
dise from the similar goods of 
others? (2) Is the defendant us- 
ing this identifying element in a 
way which is calculated to repre- 
sent to the public that his goods 
are the plaintiffs? 

The principle that no one has 
any right to represent his goods 
as the goods of another being 
perfectly general in its applica- 
tion, it necessarily follows that an 
affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions must result in the prohibi- 
tion or limitation of the use of 
the form or peculiarity of pack- 
age which is the efficient means of 
making the false representation 
which the law says should not be 
made. 

As an illustration of the appli- 
cation of this rule, take the case 
of the Mount Vernon whiskey 
bottle. 

The Hannis Distilling Company 
is the manufacturer of a whiskey 
known as Mt. Vernon Rye. It 
was the custom of dealers to buy 
it in barrels and bottle it, and sell 
it under the name of Mt. Ver- 
non. The Cook & Bernheimer 
Company obtained by contract 
with the distiller the exclusive 
right to bottle this whiskey at the 
distillery. The United States 
statutes forbid rectifying within 
six hundred feet of a distillery, 
hence the location of the bottling 
establishment at the distillery was 
a guaranty against adulteration. 
The Hannis Distilling Company 
also gave to the Cook & Bern- 
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heimer Company the right to 
place upon their labels the words 
“Purity guaranteed by the Hannis 
Distilling Company.” Cook & 
Bernheimer Company adopted for 
its bottling of Mt. Vernon 
whiskey a peculiar, square-shaped 
bottle with a bulging neck, and it 
appeared that with consumers of 
whiskey, who were in the habit of 
purchasing their beverage over the 
bar, this peculiar form of bottle 
was relied upon as a means of 
identifying the complainant’s bot- 
tling, and was a distinctive means 
of distinguishing Mount Vernon 
whiskey bottled by the Cook & 
Bernheimer Company from other 
whiskeys and from other bottlings 
of Mount Vernon whiskey. About 
six years after the Cook & Bern- 
heimer Company began the use of 
this peculiar bottle, defendants, 
who were also bottlers of Mount 
Vernon whiskey, adopted a square- 
shaped bulging-neck bottle. De- 
fendants disclaimed all fraudu- 
lent intentions and claimed that 
the bottles were of a common 
form, and could be purchased at 
any bottlemaker’s, and_ insisted 
that they were doing only what 
they lawfully were entitled to do. 

In granting an injunction the 
court observed: 

“Despite defendant’s denial, and 
they only deny intent to deceive 
the public, not intent to use a 
form of package just like com- 
plainant’s, the court cannot escape 
the conviction that they found the 
square-shaped bottle convenient 
and useful, because it was calcu- 
lated to increase the sale of their 
goods, and that such increase, if 
increase there be, is due to the 
circumstance that the purchasers 
from defendants have a reason- 
able expectation that the ultimate 
consumer, deceived by the shape, 
will mistake the bottle for one of 
complainant’s. This is unfair 
competition within the authorities, 
and should be restrained.” 

It will be seen that in this case 
the circumstances of sale were a 
material consideration in deter- 
mining the fact that the complain- 
ant’s bottling was identified by 
the form of bottle. It was estab- 
lished that those who buy drinks 
over the bar, whether on account 
of previous potations or other- 
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wise, were in the habit of recog- 
nizing complainant’s bottling by 
the form of the enclosure rather 
than by the label upon it, and it 
appeared as a fact in this case that 
the labels upon the complainant’s 
bottles and those upon the defend- 
ant’s were quite distinct. The 
deception was in the shape and 
appearance of the bottle. 

In litigation brought by the 
Charles A. Hires Company 
against the Consumers Company 
over carbonated root beer, a 
somewhat similar condition of 
affairs obtained. Hires’ Root 
Beer was usually dispensed from 
ice-boxes. The bottles come in 
contact with the ice, labels are 
very easily washed off, so that in 
the customary method of serving 
the product, the label was not and 
could not be a means of identifi- 
cation. The Hires company there- 
upon set about devising an un- 
mistakable means of identifying 
their product in the absence of a 
label, and selected a_ peculiar 
shaped cylindrical bottle with high 
shoulders and a short neck. 

The Consumers Company, of 


_ Chicago, for the purpose of bot- 


tling their root beer, adopted the 
same shape of bottle, though 
their beverages other than root 
beer were put in other shaped bot- 
tles. The court below granted a 
partial injunction, not broad 
enough, however, to include the 
shape of the package. The Court 
of Appeals held that any restraint 
which did not include the form of 
bottle would be ineffective to pre- 
vent deception, and an injunction 
was granted which included the 
form of the bottle. 

Other cases of a similar kind 
are scattered through the reports. 

Sawyer’s Bluing in a cylindrical 
box with a blue label and a red 
disc at the top was protected 
against an imitation in color and 
get-up 

The Moxie Nerve Food Com- 
pany for a while used a cham- 
pagne bottle as an enclosure and 
proceeded against a bottling es- 
tablishment which put up a bever- 
age similar in taste, flavor and 
appearance in the same sort of 
bottle. An injunction was granted, 
which was broad enough to in- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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You Ride on the Street Cars 
Yourself, Mr. Advertiser 


So does your family. So do your superintendents, 
foremen, clerks, bookkeepers, operatives, teamsters, 
messenger boys, and their families. 


On many a morning you could not reach your 
desk except for the street cars. If the street cars 
fail to run, most of your employees are unable to 
get to work. 


The cities grow only through the street cars. 
Without them there would be only collections of 
neighborhood villages with walking distance shops. 


Every stratum of city society, from the poorest 
to the richest, is thus dependent upon the street cars. 


They say you can reach the masses through one 
medium, the classes through another. Remember, 
a consumer from the masses today may be of the 
classes tomorrow—and vice versa. 


Why attempt vainly to discriminate when you 
can reach both masses and classes through the one 
medium of universal circulation—street car advertising. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 


. First National Bank Bldg. ‘‘Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 


Chicago New York San Francisco 














Printed Monthly 
in 
Printers’ Ink 
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A NEW SUCCESSFUL APPEAL 
IN PAINT ADVERTISING 


Several years ago in the advertising 
campaign of The Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio, on their High 
Standard Liquid Paint, the idea of having 
a **High Standard Paint Week’’ was 
conceived and made an important part of 
the campaign. The idea worked out so 
successfully that it was repeated until 
there was the need of something new. 


In planning the 1913 campaign it was 
decided that instead of Paint Week there 
should be a new appeal put into the ad- 
vertising of the special spring season 
when most paint is sold. It was thought 
that by conducting a ‘‘ Home and Neigh- 
borhood Improve- ” 2 
ment Week’’ we 
could put much more 
human appeal into 
the copy and _ illus- 
trations, and at the 
same time profit by 
the willingness of 
publishers and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens 
and organizations to 
co-operate in such a campaign for the com- 
mon good. 

‘This was a big idea. It deserved 
handling in a big way, and the advertis- 
ing appropriation was not unlimited. We 
were face to face with the problem of 
making every dollar produce the greatest 
possible results, where five could have 
been profitably spent— and now that the 
campaign is well under way, the returns 
already show that success has crowned 
our efforts. 

The Neighborhood Improvement idea 
was carried out wherever possible, both in 
copy and illustration, for the national ad- 
vertising as well as in the strong window 
and store displays furnished to dealers. 
Dealers’ advertisements on the same idea 
were prepared and distributed and all the 
direct advertising emphasized the general 
thought. 

A new and exceedingly human appeal, 


. borhood improvement were furnished to 











it instantly met with favor upon the pat 
of dealers, publishers and -the public. | 
The dealers readily entered into the spirj 
of the campaign. A large number f \f / 
electros were used and many wrote ine 
for information about forming local im } 
provement societies. Reading articles 
on the general idea of home and neigh- 


and used by many newspaper publishers, 
Publishers in their own editorials urged 9} 
their readers to co-operate in beautifying f 
home, neighborhood and city. 

Unfortunately, the flood at Dayton 
came just at the time the heaviest of the 
Neighborhood Improvement advertising |f 
was coming out and immediately before jf 
the Neighborhood Improvement Week 
which had been planned for—and people 
thought Dayton was destroyed. 

As a result, fora § 
short time after the 
flood the returns 
were not as good as 
might have been de- 
sired. Even then 
many dealers worked ff 
out plans of their 
own and the cam- 
paign was only tem- 
porarily interrupted. 
Since then, they have steadily improved, 
Mr. E. L. Shuey, Director of Advertising, | 
states: ‘*The month of May shows the 
largest output in our history. This is re- 
markable in the face of all the difficulties ¥ 
we have had to overcome. The same 
month registers our high water mark in 
trade sales, and it also ended with more }} 
orders ahead than ever before at this time ff 
of the year. In fact, it took all of June 
for us to come anywhere near catching up 
with our May business.”’’ 


The planning and carrying out of the {} 
Neighborhood Week is the result of con- 
ference and close co-operation between jj 
Lowe Bros. and ourselves. 


If you are a manufacturer (advertising | 
now or expecting to) and feel the need of | 
something new, different and better, why | 
not take up the matter with us? We wi 
tell you frankly what you may expect } 
from us. Jol 


NOTE—This is Messenger No. 6 in its new form. Copies of 
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Mahin Service 
Increases 
Sales Efficiency 

















MESSENGER 


TENTH FLooR MonROE BUILDING 








MIE TYPOGRAPHY OF TRADE 
PAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


/ From a typographical standpoint, - trade 
}*paper adverti*ements are probably the least 
Mi satisfactory in appearance of any of the 
i] various classes of periodical publicity. 
i= This is largely due to the fact that few 
W trade journals operate printing plants of 
itheir own. Most of them depend upon 
i “publication houses’’, as they are called, 
Wi for their printing, and for that reason the 
typography of the advertisement does not 
get the same consideration as it would in a 
} more exclusive establishment. 

The advantages the Mahin Advertising 
4} Company extends to its customers by opera- 

ting its own typesetting department are 
two-fold: First— 


This feature is lost by merely sending 
‘“copy’’ to the different publications, for 
no two will give an advertisement the same 
treatment, even when furnished with a 
printed ‘‘style’’ sheet. 

The two illustrations shown herewith 
furnish an argument in favor of our service 
in this respect. No. 1 shows a setting 
submitted by a trade paper from a layout 
furnished by us. The typography is not 
good, and shows quite plainly the limita- 
tion of the office in which it was set. 
No. 2 is a reproduction of the advertise- 
ment as set in our own typesetting depart- 
ment and while it occupies the same space 
as No. 1, its appearance is much more 
pleasing. 

In resetting this advertisement the type 

used is the same as 





7 the customer is as- 
P suredof getting the | | 
closest considera- orp eegek aaa 
tion inall the details  Longlife 

of arrangement and Conveyor Bel 
display; andSecond | “Sssus0o"“in.. 
—by the furnishing 


Repeat Orders 
Prove Their Merit 


Nobody who nas ever adopted Longiite 
has given it up 





f ofplatesofthesame | omesersns 
advertisement to | .SSetutirsiss= 
thetrade periodicals orem tomveyer bas” 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
waco, enema am ane 


of a certain class 
the idea of repeti- 
tion isaccentuated, 














used in all the trade 


Repeat orders prove ]- paper advertising of 
ve etter merit so TheB.F. Goodrich 
i eit eek = - my therefore 
pa = the advertisement 
LONGLIFE to a certain extent 
Conveyor Belt has an individuality 


which is lacking in 
No. 1. It will be 
seen that a greater 
degree of accuracy 
was exercised in fit- 
ting the rules to- 
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i] and the reader be- No. 1 
comes familiar with an advertisement more 
) readily because of the fact that it had been 
seen in several publications. 

This also applies to advertisements of a 
} manufacturer catering to different branches 
i} of trade. ‘°By handling all the advertise- 
ments in our own typesetting department, 
an individuality would be imparted to the 
entire series which could not be obtained 
\| by using the ‘‘setups’’ of various publishers. 


No. 2 gether for the bor- 
der and that by the addition of the line inside 
the heavy rule a better effect is secured. 

The success of extensive national adver- 
tising campaigns is largely due to the sim- 
ultaneous appearance of the same advertise- 
ment in many publications, and the results 
from insistent repetition of a similar nature 
in trade publications would offset the cost 
of furnishing electrotype plates to the var- 
ious publications. 
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John Lee. Mahin, Pres. 


Next time your are in Chicago consider this as a personal invitation for you to call 
and inspect our new offices, get acquainted with our organization and see just how 
we serve to their advantage, customers in Chicago, San Francisco, New York, Seattle, 
St. Paul, Indianapolis, Harrisburg, Westfield and many other cities. 
}| Perhaps we can help you make the next twelve months banner months. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Wm. H. Rankin, Vice-Pres. 


rm. Copies of preceding numbers will be mailed you on request. 


CC Next tim is becoming more and more the radiating point in advertising service. 


& 


H. A. Groth, Secy. 
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The 800,000 Women 


who every month receive 


‘To days 
Magazine ay’ the Home 


get it because they really want it. 


TO DAY'S is setting an entirely new standard 
among magazines of its class. It is giving to sub- 
scribers a large, complete woman 8 publication 
which every month fully supplies the magazine 








needs of the average American woman—the 
manager of the home. TO DAY'S does not 


specialize on one or two subjects—it covers com- 
pletely, all subjects of vital interest to women. 
It is coming to be known as 


“The Necessary Woman's Magazine" 
TO DAY Si 1s sold strictly on its merits. This 


has been found to he the « the easiest | way to vay to sell it 
because the merit is really there. The circula- 


tion of TO DAY’ S—nmethods as well as results 


— is its strongest recommendation. 


TO DAY'S MAGAZINE 


G. T. HILL, Jr., General Manager 
WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 


The Executive, Editorial, Advertising and Circulation Departments 
of TO DAY'S now occup~ the entire eleventh floor of the new 
building at 461 Fourth Avenue, Corner of 31st Street, New York 
City. Western Office, People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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clude the shape of the package. 

As has been indicated by the 
discussion of the Hires and Mt. 
Vernon whiskey cases, the law 
of unfair trade adapts itself to 
the circumstances in the particu- 
lar case. In those cases it was 
shown, owing to the manner in 
which the goods were customarily 
sold, that the form of the enclo- 
sure was an important identifying 
element. Therefore, the deceptive 
imitation of that form was 
stopped. 

In the same way in a number of 
cases involving the capsules of 
champagne bottles, it was shown 
that champagne is ‘dispensed from 
coolers; that the bottle is liable 
to lose its labels before it is sold 
to the customer; that the bottle, 
in serving, is covered with a nap- 
kin, so that in such cases the cap- 
sule is the only easily available 
means of identification, and while 
the courts realize that in view of 
the widespread use of capsules 
and the limited number of colors 
that it is possible to use, it is in- 
equitable to confer upon any one 
producer an exclusive right to a 
certain color, they have not hes- 
itated to state that where a col- 
ored capsule is used in such a 
way as to delude the customer 
into the belief that one producer’s 
wine is another’s, appropriate re- 
lief will be accorded. 


PROTECTING THE ORNAMENTATION 
OF GOODS 


From protecting the form of 
enclosures and containers, the 
step to the protection of the orna- 
mentation and appearance of the 
article itself was natural and easy. 
As a matter of fact, the painting 
and decoration of an article, like 
a coffee mill, a scale and the like, 
is exactly analogous to the appli- 
cation of a label to a package. 
There is room for the play of 
fancy and the designer is not lim- 
ited by considerations of utility. 

Take the case of a coffee mill: 
it can be painted any color of 
the spectrum. It can be gilded, 
silvered or bronzed, and can be 
ornamented in any way that fancy 
dictates. There is no unreason- 
ableness, then, when a particular 
make is identified by a particular 
ornamentation in insisting that 
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others making similar goods deco- 
rate them in an original or at 
least not in an imitative fashion. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company for a great many years 
were manufacturers of coffee 
mills, and for a long period they 
cast their product in a particular 
shape and design, and colored and 
decorated them so that they soon 
became readily identified by their 
characteristic appearance. Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark started to 
compete with the Enterprise in 
the line of coffee mills, conform- 
ing their goods to the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company’s in size 
and general shape, as well as in 
all minor details of structure, 
every line and curve being repro- 
duced and superfluous metai put 
into the driving wheels to pro- 
duce a_ strikingly characteristic 
effect, while the goods were so 
dressed with combinations in 
color, with decorations repro- 
duced or closely simulated with 
style of lettering and details of 
ornamentation, that except for 
the fact that on the one mill was 
found the name “Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company” and on 
the other, “Landers, Frary & 
Clark,” it was difficult to tell them 
apart. The court held that this 
was an aggravated instance of un- 
fair trading and enjoined the con- 
tinuance of it. 

In other cases, copying of pe- 
culiarities of structure, not in- 
cluding the shape of the article it- 
self, has been enjoined. In one 
case the construction of an oven 
in a stove with white enamel lin- 
ing was held to be a possible 
ground for complaint by one 
manufacturer who kad previously 
used such a construction to an 
extent that his goods were called 
“white enamel stoves.’ 

In another a bill which sought 
to enjoin the imitation of the gild- 
ing on horseshoe nails was held 
to state a cause of action. 

All of these things had to do 
with the more or less arbitrary 
decoration or ornamentation of 
an article. When it came, how- 
ever, to the imitation of the struc- 
ture of the thing itself, much dif- 
ficulty was experienced, because it 
is plain that articles for similar 
purposes will be more or less 








alike. All loaves of bread are on 
the same general line; all carpet 
sweepers; all automobile lamps; 
all padlocks more or less resem- 
ble each other. But in spite of 
this it is conceivable that certain 
articles may be identified and dis- 
tinguished from others by their 
mere structure, and that the use 
by another of the same structure 
without affirmative means of dis- 
tinguishing will work a fraud up- 
on the public. 

For example, when “Cascarets” 
were first placed upon the market, 
the tablets were arbitrarily made 
in an octagonal form, as shown 
in-the following illustration: 





A competitor put upon the mar- 
ket a similar product, unneces- 
sarily casting his tablets in a simi- 
lar form, as shown by the follow- 
ing: 





It was held, in a suit brought to 
restrain the shape of the tablet, 
as well as other imitated features, 
that the Cascaret tablet, apart 
from the box, could be and was 
distinguished from others by 
means of its shape and that the 
unnecessary assumption of that 
shape by a competitor was unfair 
and enjoinable. 

The Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Co, succeeded in enjoining 
a competitor from making a pad- 
lock in exact imitation of the Yale 
lock. 


IMITATION OF STORE-FRONT STOPPED 


The Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia went so far as to hold that 
the imitation of the architecture 
of a store-front was unfair. There 
is a department store in the city 
of Sacramento, called “Me- 
chanics’ Store.” The architecture 
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of the building is peculiar and 
unusual. The defendant, on a lot 
adjoining the plaintiff’s, erected a 
building identical in’ architecture 
with plaintiff's building, opened a 
department store and called it 
“The Mechanical Store.” The 
court enjoined the use of the 
name “Mechanical” as an_ in- 
fringement of the trade name 
“Mechanics,” and further ordered 
that the defendant in the conduct 
of his business distinguish his 
place of business from that in 
which the plaintiff is carrying on 
its business in some mode or form 
that shall be a sufficient indication 
to the public that it is a different 
place of business from that of the 
plaintiff. 

In another case the complainant 
manufactured zithers, which were 
in somewhat an unusual shape. 
The defendant made a zither in 
all respects the same and re- 
frained from putting his name 
upon it with the result that con- 
fusion ensued. The court re- 
quired the defendant to place his 
name upon the zithers of his 
manufacture. 

George G. Fox Company, of 
Charlestown, Mass., had some in- 
teresting cases involving the 
shape of a loaf of bread. Their 
bread is put up in an oval loaf, 
as shown in the following illus- 
tration : 





After the Fox bread had ac- 
quired a valuable reputation, 
other bakers began to put upon 
the market bread under similar 
names and with loaves closely 
imitating the shape and appear- 
ance of those in which Fox had 
been accustomed to sell his bread. 
The courts have uniformly en- 
joined the duplication of the vis- 
ual appearance of the loaf on the 
ground that the imitation of the 
distinctive Fox loaf would result 
in deception and constituted un- 
fair competition. 
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Some Advertisers 
Will Pocket Millions 





and jobbers. 
Who profits by this activity? 


Largely the manufacturers who have established prestige 
and faith in their products in the minds of these big tuyers. 
Approximately five hundred of them have done it by persistent 
advertising in the Electrical World - the publication which enjoys 


the confidence and respect of the entire electrical industry 


publication which central station executives, engineers, contrac- 
tors, dealers and jobbers regard as their indispensable newspaper, 


text book and guide to what’s what in their business. 


. If you make a product of merit that is useful in generating, 
distributing, controlling, measuring or using electrical energy, 
now is the time to let the Electrical World tell your sales talk 


to the waiting ears of 20,000 ready buyers with money. 


It’s none too early now to start if you want your share of 
the Autumn orders. Write today for sample copy, rates and any 


other information that may interest you. 


McGraw 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
Electric Railway Journal 


Weekly. Circulation 8000. Read by practically all 
important electric railway executives and department 
heads, Covers the field completely, 


Engineering Record 


Weekly. Circulation 19,500. Read by civilengineers, 
contractors, water works executives and municipal 
officials, Carries more advertising thau any other 
engineering journal, Has doubleddin circulation with- 
in a few years, 


Electrical World 


Weekly. Circulation 20,000, The most influentia: 
journal of the industry it serves, Used by over 500 
advertisers weekly to reach central stations, isolated 
plants, electrical engineers, contractors, jobbers and 
dealers, 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Monthly. Circulation 5,600, Carries a vital message 
for executive and operating officials in chemical, elec- 
trochemical and allied industries, iron and steel plants, 
metal-treating plants, ore dressing mills, smelters and 
refineries, 











SOON 


Autumn marks the start of a tremendous buying period in 
the electrical industry. Central Stations overhaul their plants to 
meet the winter lighting loads, overhaul their lines ia preparation 
for winter strains, overhaul their new-business departments to 
push the sale of current using devices. The activity is reflected 
in increased work for electrical engineers, contractors, dealers, 
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The German Journal 
Scores a Beat As Usual 


The N. Y. Times says “The Tunnel” is the 
“best seller” in Germany and the Staats says 


it is going Ala aa 



































like hot / |aTLANTIC TUNNEL AS THEME 
cakes. Author of German Best Seller Sug- |B 
- gests Gigantic Undertaking. 
Special Cable to THE NEw YORK TIMES. 

But the BERLIN, July 12.--The best seller 
Ge rman "lamong the German novels of the 

*|Summer season is “The Tunnel.” |§' 
Journal —From the N.Y. Times 
knew 1 eerree 

_latbeite vom ‘Stainme Nimm wird’s fon]. 7 

months > _ | {dwieriger finden. ” 
that it was }n,| ge ae ’ 

: =| Allen Ernfted befprechen die Deutfdjen 
going to be ein in einem teifend dbgehenden Roman * 
a best seller angeregted Projett, den Atlantic mit 

einem Tunnel gu unterminicen, und| 9, 
and bought auf trodenem oben von Grdtheil gu 
the serial —From the Evg. Staats 


rights, for its incomparable feature service. 


The German Journal 
also leads by 20,000 net sales 


over its nearest competitor 





THEODOR SUTRO, Editor H. C. STORY, Representative 














Similarly the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany has succeeded in enjo‘ning 
the deceptive imitation of the 
color of Coca-Cola where it was 
shown that a competitor’s product 
was unnecessarily and artificially 
colored to resemble Coca-Cola. 
The court rested its conclusion 
upon the fact that the imitative 
color was adopted as a means of 
aiding a contemplated fraud, and 
that even if its adoption were also 
in part innocent, confusion was 
caused by reason of the imitative 
color; that the burden was upon 
the defendant to see to it that ul- 
timate fraud did not result from 
this confusion, and in so far as 
the defendant could not safe- 
guard this result he should not 
be permitted to use the color, 
and that since it was not apparent 
how deception could be efficiently 
prevented, save by giving defend- 
ant’s product a _ non-deceptive 
color, defendant was enjoined 
from selling his syrup of the 
same or substantially similar color 
to Coca-Cola. 


UNSETTLED POINTS OF LAW 


The law on unfair trading with 
respect to the imitation of struc- 
ture or visual appearance of an 


‘article is not settled. The diffi- 


culty is to determine the question 
whether the structure or visual 
appearance of the defendant’s ar- 
ticle results from necessity or 
whether it is a pretext merely. 
In the case of machines the un- 
necessary duplication of non- 
functional parts is presumptively 
fraudulent. In a case brought by 
the Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany it appeared that on the Sing- 
er machine there was a patented 
set screw. The defendant imi- 
tated the machines exactly. Not 
daring to use the patented con- 
struction of the set screw, it 
placed a dummy screw, serving no 
useful purpose whatever, on its 


machine at the precise point © 


where the patented screw was on 
the Singer machine. The Su- 
preme Court held that this was 
evidence of fraud, and was one 
of the controlling circumstances 
in the case. 

So, where it can be shown that 
complainant’s identifying struc- 
ture or visual appearance is imi- 
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tated by the defendant, not for 
the purpose of mechanical effi- 
ciency or necessity, but artificially 
and for the purpose of imitation, 
it is safe to say that appropriate 
restraint will be imposed, even to 
the extent of requiring a change 
in structure or visual appearance. 
' On the other hand, where the 
defendant is using for the purpose 
of increasing the efficiency of his 
device, a.shape of apparatus 
which is desirable mechanically, 
or has adopted a visual appear- 
ance which is an incident, for ex- 
ample, to the ingredients used or 
the like, even when these may be 
possible means of accomplishing 
unfair trade, the courts are reluc- 
tant to interfere, and as far as they 
are disposed to go is to require 
that the defendant by a name 
plate, label or other appropriate 
means distinguish his manufac- 
ture from that of the complainant: 

The better rule seems to be that 
the unnecessary and deceptive im- 
itation of a non-functional part 
or artificial feature should always 
be enjoined; that the use of an in- 
cidental or efficient shape, con- 
figuration or visual appearance of 
an article, even though it has be- 
come identified with another pro- 
ducer’s goods, will not be inter- 
fered with, but where deception 
will follow such a use if unex- 
plained, the defendant will be re- 
quired by the use of a name plate 
or in some other unmistakable 
way plainly to state that the ar- 
ticle is of his production and thus 
to counteract by positive state- 
ment the implied misrepresenta- 
tion that the structure or appear- 
ance of the article itself conveys. 





The Hotel Rector, under a new name 
not yet selected, will start a_three-times- 
a-week campaign in New York news- 
papers, beginning September 1. The 
copy, which will be 150 lines double 
co!umn,* will be placed by Hugh Mc- 
Atamney, of New York. 


Robert W. Schlegel has been made 

eannget of the classified ad department 

Knickerbocker-Press, | Albany. 

Mr. Schlegel has been an assistant in 
that department for some time. 





J. A. Corey, formerly on the adver- 
tising staff of Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine, is now in the sales department of 
the Liquid Carbonic Company, Chicago. 
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How Magazines Are Dis- 
tributed to Dealers 


The Part Played by the American 
News Company — The Per- 
centage of Returns and How 
These are Credited—Special 
Sales Work Done by Various Pub- 
lishers 


By George O. Glavis 


Former Executive in _ Classification 
Dept., Post-Office Dept., Washington. 


OW many patrons of the 

thousands of news-stands 
throughout the country have 
stopped to consider how and un- 
der what conditions those vendors 
—most of them operating on the 
most limited capital—are able to 
carry such a wide range of read- 
ing matter? 

This is made possible by means 
of an arrangement between pub- 
lishers and the American News 
Company and its branches in the 
principal cities. kes 

The usual means of obtaining 
distribution through this source is 
for the publisher to consign to the 
newsdealers, through the nearest 
branch of the news company, such 
number of copies as the dealers 
will probably be able to sell. They 
are usually privileged to return 
the unsold copies to the publisher 
and receive credit. 

The returned copies average, 
perhaps, from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the whole number consigned to 
the dealers; sometimes the per- 
centage is much greater. The re- 
turns represent a very consider- 
able item of expense to the pub- 
lisher in addition to the produc- 
tion cost of the copies, which is 
almost a total loss, as only a small 
percentage are in condition for 
further use. From some points 
the publisher has not received 
the damaged copies, as only cov- 
ers are returned for credit, ‘al- 
though the publisher is required 
to pay carriage costs based on the 
veight of the entire book. 

The -customary form of con- 
tract between the news company 
and the publisher for copies sent 
on consignment gives the former 
the exclusive right to furnish 
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copies to retail dealers for re- 
sale, in return for which the news 
company agrees to pay, after a 
period of 90 days or more, at a 
price agreed upon, for the copies 
sold, and the publisher obligates 
himself to give credit for the 
copies returned as unsold and to 
pay carriage charges, averaging 
three cents or more a pound, on 
the weight of the unsold copies. 

Those represent the conditions 
under which nearly all periodicals 
offered for sale by the news- 
dealers are distributed, whether 
the dealers be in hotels, the rail- 
road stations, on trains or on the 
street corners. There are a few 
publishers, however, who feel that 
their news-stand distribution is 
not an important feature of their 
circulation; or that it is possible 
for them to learn just about where 
the sales in that manner will be 
made and the quantity; or that 
their publication is so well estab- 
lished and the demand for it is 
such that the dealers will have to 
carry copies to supply the demand. 
These publishers sell their copies 
outright and allow no credit to the 
dealers for those not resold. With 
some few exceptions, this class is 
restricted to class and trade publi- 
cations. 

In the case of one well-known 
fiction period:cal, about 60 per cent 
of a claimed net-paid circulation 
of more than a million copies 
monthly is sent to newsdealers on 
a_ strictly non-returnable _ basis. 
That is a very remarkable show- 
ing, for it means that more than 
600,000 copies each month are 
bought outright by the dealers, who 
take their chance of selling them 
in competition with many others 
which they must have on hand to 
supply their customers. : 

Non-returnable news-stand cir- 
culation, whether for a popular 
magazine or one of restricted in- 
terest, cannot fail to impress ad- 
vertisers with a sense of its im- 
portance in its field. For that rea- 
son it is unfortunate that all pub- 
lications catering to the transient 
news-stand trade cannot be dis- 
tributed on a similar basis. Vari- 
ations in the character of the mat- 
ter carried and other conditions, 
however, make the probable vol- 

















ume of sales problematical and, 
for that reason, the instances in 
which such a plan is feasible are 
limited, 

Large volumes of sales through 
the retailers are not easy to ob- 
tain except in those rare cases 
when a publisher offers something 
of intense general interest to the 
magazine reader, such as Frenzied 
Finance, the Standard Oil letters 
or a series of hunting stories by a 
former President. The actual ef- 
fect of the Frenzied Finance se- 
ries on the circulation of Every- 
body's is not known to the writer, 
but it was such as to make some- 
one interested pause to wonder 
how the mechanical work of get- 
ting out the copies was to be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The Post- 
Office Department was asked 
whether, should it be found neces- 
sary to print a million copies of 
one or more issues in the West— 
in addition, of course, to the reg- 
ular edition printed and mailed at 
New York—the postmaster at Chi- 
cago would be authorized to ac- 
cept the Western copies for mail- 
ing at the second-class rates 
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without going through the for- 
mality of having it entered as sec- 
ond-class mail matter at that post 
office. At the time the inquiry 
was,made, the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was keeping a somewhat 
careful watch for violations of its 
regulations, and for that reason 
this publisher did not care, appar- 
ently, to take any chances of hav- 
ing those copies held while for- 
malities were being complied with. 
This Western edition, I believe, 
was not printed, but the inquiry 
alone indicates the effect which 
the Lawson articles was having on 
the circulation of Everybody's, 
particularly on its mnews-stand 
sales, as all of those Western 
copies would have been for the 
newsdealers. That is an excep- 
tional case, but it shows the re- 
sult of publishing “out of the rut” 
matter having a strong appeal to 
the magazine reader. 

The promotion of sales by the 
newsdealers in the case of the or- 
dinary periodical seeking large 
distribution through that outlet, 
represents not only an item of ex- 








(Continued on page 65) 

















COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
15 Broadway, 


Our service includes every 
of sales promotion from the form- 
ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion of advertisements. 


New York 
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Four Cardinal Points of the Unique 





QUANTITY 
THE LARGEST DIRECT SUBSCRIPTION CIRCULATION OF ANY MONTHLY 


In seven years the National Geographic Magazine has grown from 
5,000 to 300,000 guaranteed direct monthly subscription ‘circulation, an 
increase of 5,900 per cent, obtained without the use of a premium, club- 
bing offer, solicitor, nor is there any news-stand sale. 


INTIMATE INTRODUCTION 


HOW 5,900 PER CENT INCREASE IN CIRCULATION IS OBTAINED 


The Geographic is owned by its subscribers, who are members of the 
vast organization which publishes it, and the wonderful circulation has 
been developed by its readers themselves, who find the Magazine so valu- 
able and of such absorbing interest to every member of the family that 
they make a point of showing it to their friends, summing up their pro- 
prietary interest in four words, ‘‘Our Magazine, the Geographic.”’ After 
looking over a copy, the friend invariably inquires how such an unusual 
publication can be obtained, since it is not on news-stands, and, upon 
being informed, requests that his name be sent in at once. No sooner 
does he begin to receive and absorb the Magazine than in turn his 
enthusiasm develops, and he talks Geographic to all his friends. Thus 
the seemingly endless chain of increase in circulation marches on, and 
always among the right kind of people. 


SUSTAINED INTEREST 


A VITAL FACTOR IN CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


The one big, forceful fact that stands out as a record in the magazine 
world is that the Geographic actually retains minety-seven and one-half 
per cent net of its subscriptions, year in and year out. It settles all doubt 
as to the stability of distribution when you consider that the gross loss 
from every known cause is but ove per cent above mortality, and the real 
key-note—SUSTAINED INTEREST—is before you. 


So much for Quantity, Intimate Introduction, and Sustained Interest ; 
and now to sum up briefly that much-abused term QUALITY. 


QUALITY 
CULTURED HOMES OF UNLIMITED PURCHASING POWER 


The Geographic enters, and in the most intimate way, only the homes 
of the distinctly intelligent, well-to-do classes. A peculiar fact being that 
eighty per cent of its circulation is among business and professional men 
in the higher walks of life; for instance, 11,000 presidents and vice-presi- 
dents of banks, 75,000 manufacturers, 15,000 engineers, 40,000 physicians 
and lawyers, 2,000 army and navy officers, etc., etc. 
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Circulation of the Magazine World 





WHY THE GEOGRAPHIC IS OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


Because it brings out more unusual photographs, panoramas, maps, 
and color-work than any other monthly magazine in the country, and 
resents the curious and characteristic problems of geography—the most 
inclusive of all sciences—in a way that is at once assimilated by every mem- 
ber of the family, the Geographic naturally compels interest, and because 
of these many costly features the Geographic is exceedingly expensive to 
roduce. The fundamental reason for the constantly increasing circulation 
is THE PERSONAL INTEREST OF ITS READERS AND THEIR 
UNSWERVING LOYALTY, TOGETHER WITH THE FACT THAT 
ITS VALUE IS FAR IN EXCESS OF THE AMOUNT ACTUALLY 
PAID FOR IT. 


The mailing list in any city or town has proved and will prove these 
statements beyond any peradventure, and it is not hard to understand why 
the Geographic appeals only to the cultured, thinking people, who want 
the best and have the wherewithal to pay for it. 


When you sum up the component parts of advertising value, can a 
more valuable medium be indicated than that which offers QU ANTITY 
AND QUALITY OF CIRCULATION, INTIMATE INTRODUCTION 
y INTO JUST THE RIGHT HOMES, AND A SUSTAINED INTEREST 
WHICH IS UNAPPROACHED? 


INCREASE OF CIRCULATION—CHANGE OF RATE 


So rapidly is the circulation advancing, even now, in the midst of 
summer, we find it necessary to announce, beginning with the October, 
1913, issue, a guaranteed, direct subscription circulation of 300,000; and, 
based on conservative estimates of several years past, this means 375,000 
before the end of 1914; therefore a revision of the advertising rates, begin- 
ning with the January, 1914, issue, to $475.00 per page and pro rata, is 
necessary. Rate operative for balance 1913, $275 per page if entered now. 


The Geographic is limited to 50 pages of advertising and accepts only 
the highest type; thus our advertisers are assured of the company they 
are in, 


As to the Magazine itself, it is only necessary to paraphrase a well- 
known hall-mark, ‘‘Ask any of the 300,000 subscribers who read it.’* 


oe 


JOHN OLIVER LA GORCE 
Advertising Director, National Geographic Magazine 
Avenue of the Presidents at M Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representative: 
GODSO & BANGHART JOHNSON M. TROXELL, 
Harris Trust Building 1 West 34th Street 


Chicago, Ill. New York 
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The Only Advertising That Absolutely 
Guarantees to Do That Which 
All Advertising Is Intended 
For Is Adchair Advertising. 


Advertising is intended to sell goods—first, last 
and all the time. 


Adchair advertising actually sells goods—first, 
last and all the time. 


Adchair advertising carries with it a signed 
contract from hundreds of hotel proprietors to 
buy your goods. 


Adchair advertising gives you the best pub- 
licity because it’s the publicity that reaches the 
best kind of people—men who are wide awake, 
boosters, the transient guests of Adchair 
Hotels. 


Adchair advertising gives you in actual orders 
enough business to make your expenditure 
show a profit, even without counting the value 
of the publicity. 


This proposition is different from any you’ve 
ever had made you in advertising, and we 
should like to have your opinion on the 
proposition in detail. 


When may we call, and whom shall we see? 


THE ADCHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


45 South Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























pense to the publisher, but also one 
which requires most careful 
thought and study. While there 
are many publishers who, after en- 
tering into a contract "with the 
news company, content themselves 
with automatically making their 
consignments and accepting the re- 
turns, there is another class which 
is actively competing for. the 
transient trade. In order to ob- 
tain it various devices are resorted 
to. Men are kept on the road 
whose duty is to call on the re- 
tailers, to ascertain what their 
sales and returns are and, when 
necessary, to make a readjustment 
in a territory so as to equalize the 
percentage of sales and returns 
among the dealers drawing their 
supplies from the same news com- 
pany branch. These traveling men 
hang up posters, distribute printed 
matter and effect arrangements 
with the dealers for improved dis- 
play for the periodical they repre- 
sent. This is necessary because 
the news company confines its 
service to publishers strictly to the 
distribution of copies to the deal- 
ers. They leave the matter of dis- 
play and other sales features to 
the judgment of the dealer. 


HOW OBSCURE PERIODICALS GET 
DISPLAY 


As indicating the activity and 
success of some of these road men, 
it w:ll frequently be noticed that 
dealers give to periodicals which 
are almost unknown, or those of 
naturally restricted sale, displays 
which are wholly unwarranted by 
the amount of the probable sales. 
These cases are usually traceable 
to the promotion man on the road 
by whom the results are accom- 
plished in various ways, some 
closely akin to the methods of 
Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee. For 
instance: In a railroad terminal 
in a certain large Eastern city, the 
writer upon making inquiry as to 
why a certain periodical was not 
on display was quite frankly in- 
formed by the clerk in charge of 
the stand that it was customary 
for publishers wishing prominent 
display to send to that stand with- 
out charge several copies of each 
issue, Those copies are placed on 
sale with the ones ordered in the 
regular way and doubtless are the 
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first ones sold, since they do not 
have to be accounted for, and the 
proceeds go. to the clerks, 

One method of creating interest 
on the part of the dealer is to con- 
sign a publ‘cation—through the 
news company, of course, since 
that is the only satisfactory means 
open to the average publisher of 
getting distribution—at a very low 
rate, so as to allow the news com- 
pany and the dealer a large mar- 
gin of profit. One publisher issu- 
ing two magazines retailing at 25 
cents a copy, for instance, has con- 
tracts with a news company to 
handle each of them. Under one 
contract that publisher is paid 13 
cents a copy, while’ under the 
other only 10 cents a copy is paid. 
Why? Because the publisher 
wants to popularize the newest 
periodical and the low price is the 
incentive to the dealer to force 
sales. In short, the publisher is 
paying for the co-operation of the 
dealer and is also making it worth 
while for the news company. 

This question of price received 
from the news company by the 
publisher and the other methods 
adopted to create sales are all im- 
portant for consideration when 
valuing news-stand circulation, I 
will describe them in the next arti- 
cle. 


A. A. C. of A. Seals as Local 
Ad Guarantees 


At a meeting of ~ Fort Worth Ad 
Club held on July 9, J. Montgomery 
Brown, of The Fair, spoke regarding 
the use of the official seal of the A. A. 

. of A. on all newspaper advertise- 
ments as a guarantee of their honesty. 
Mr. Brown said among other things: 

“It occurred to me that the best wa 
of impressing our public with a pig ah 
aims and ideals of the 
and the absolute truth of be TP in 
advertisements written by members of 
our local club was to have made news- 
paper cuts of this ‘Seal of Truth’ to 
be. printed in every advertisement 
written and —— d by members of 
this club. The public to be informed 
through the columns of our local papers 
that whenever this ‘Seal of Truth’ ap- 
peared in an advertisement it was a 
guarantee, backed by the Ad Club, of 
the truth of every statement that the 
ad might contain.” 

Mr. Brown has used the seal in con- 
nection with his own advertising since 
June 29. Other Fort Worth concerns 
which have ener | up the idea are: 
nea - and L. August, 

urton ‘Goods Fs 0 a. 
ie og na The M. K. & T. Rail 
way Company. 




































































How Policy 
of “No Returns” Affects 
Circulation 





A Discussion of a Newspaper 
Sales Question That Is of In- 
terest to Advertisers—How a 
No-Return Rule May Restrict 
Day’s Sales—Address Before I. 
C. M. A. Convention. 


By O. O. Scattergood 


Cire. Mgr., Times-Democrat, New Or- 
leans. 


IKE the tariff, which Winfield 

Scott Hancock characterized 
with great wisdom as being a local 
issue, the no-return rule in news- 
paper circulation is almost solely 
a local proposition. For the pur- 
pose of discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of no returns, 
three classifications of the selling 
forces of a newspaper are neces- 
sary. 

Let us consider, first, the case 
of the newsboys. ’In cities where 
a newspaper has no competition, 
or if there are two or more papers 
in competition and their relative 
popularity is about the same, it is 
a decided advantage not to grant 
returns, A good street manager 
or city circulator can readily in- 
duce newsboys to take out as 
many papers as it is possible to 
dispose of, even though a return 
privilege is not granted. The re- 
sult is that these lads will stay 
out and cry their wares until they 
clean up, regardless of weather 
conditions and other influences. 

With the return privilege these 
same boys will, when the baseball 
season comes along or when bad 
weather ensues, invariably “turn 
in” before they have disposed of 
as many papers as they would 
providing a loss stared them in 
the face. While in some cases 
boys will take out more papers 
providing a return is granted, the 
actual sales are what a circulation 
manager is after, and the results 
are always in favor of no returns. 

As mentioned above, however, 
local conditions largely govern. If 
there are two or more papers in 
the field, one of which is weak in 
its selling power, either as a result 
of youth, senility or policy, then 
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the circulator of the “weak sister” 
would be making a great mistake 
by enforcing a no-return rule. 
While the weak publication, by 
granting returns, would not get an 
even break, it would fare better 
than if under those conditions a 
no-return rule were enforced. 

Another advantage to the publi- 
cation in not granting returns 
where a competitor does grant 
that privilege is obvious. The 
newsboy will push the sale of the 
paper he cannot return and will 
hold back the one that is return- 
able until he cleans up on the non- 
returnable publication. This tend- 
ency on the part of the boys 
would, of course, work great 
harm to the weaker sheet, but I 
believe more harm will result to 
a weak paper if it is non-return- 
able. 


IF PAPER HAS ITS OWN NEWSBOYS 


The foregoing is written with 
the presumption that the newsboys 
sell the various publications joint- 
ly and do not confine their sales 
to any particular publication. In 
the case of each paper having its 
own newsboys, a no-return rule 
will work to the advantage of all 
newspapers concerned, providing 
they enforce that rule. If, how- 
ever, one of the competitors 
grants a return privilege and the 
competitor does not, it will have a 
tendency to demoralize the selling 
force of the paper that does not 
grant returns, In handling this 
proposition with newsboys, it is 
absolutely essential that the pub- 
lishers work in harmony in order 
to get the best results possible. 

In the case of carriers (I mean 
by this, city carriers), I cannot see 
any reason whatever why a re- 
turn should be granted. Of course 
a few additional copies can be 
sold by carriers on their routes 
providing they have extras, but 
my experience along this line has 
taught me to discourage the cus- 
tom of permitting a carrier to sell 
extras while engaged in the de- 
livery of a route. The temptation 
to slight a regular customer is too 
great, especially when a news- 
story of importance breaks. In 
cases where a carrier controls a 
corner or a stand in his territory, 
I believe the return privilege, so 











far as his stand or corner supplies 
are concerned, is an advantage. 

I have a number of carriers in 
New Orleans, who, in addition to 
carrying routes, control a corner. 
I supply papers for delivery to 
regular subscribers at a certain 
rate and those required for the 
stand at another rate. On these 
latter papers a return privilege is 
granted. 


. “GETTING BY” WITH TWO PRICES 


Let me digress here to answer a 
question. How can you maintain 
two prices with a carrier and “get 
by” with it? I do, and handle it 
very successfully by keeping an 
absolute check and making a care- 
ful investigation of every “stop” a 
carrier turns in. Carriers must 
turn in a reason for each “stop,” 
with the party’s name and address. 

Considering the third selling 
force, namely, agents, I will in- 
clude in this classification all 
country dealers and all stores, 
hotel news-stands, news-stands at 
railway stations, etc., located in 
the city of publication. The en- 
forcement of a no-return rule with 
this very important branch of the 
selling forces of a newspaper is 
harmful and restricts ‘circulation. 
A city news-stand at best is an 
automatic affair. The personal 
equation very rarely enters into 
the case. 
be on hand to cover the entire de- 
mand. The paper which does not 
grant a return privilege is almost 
sure to be poorly represented at 
city news-stands. The same con- 
dition prevails with the country 
dealer. In addition to there being 
a fluctuation of demand for papers 
in country towns, the dealers are 
so far removed from the source 
of supply that it is absolutely im- 
possible to replenish, as is the case 
with the newsboy and newsdealer 
in the city, and I therefore firmly 


believe that the withholding of a . 


return privilege to the country 
newsdealer is a decided disadvan- 
tage. In all my experience I have 
found country newsdealers posi- 
tively will not take a chance and 
order enough copies to supply the 
normal demand providing one 
does not allow a return of unsold 
papers. 


A sufficient supply must. 
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Mother’s Clearing Her Lait 
Isn’t She? 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26, 1913. 
Editor: of Printers’ InK: 


The enclosed ad made me sore—how 
does it strike you? It seems to me they 
certainly have the wrong angle on this 
human-interest stuff. 

f I heard a child in real life speak 
as impudently and rudely to his mother 
as it appears this kid is doing, I surely 
would be tempted to paddle his tail. 

Spearmint must create an awful crav- 


WO MORE EXCUSES!” 


Buy It by the Box! 


Then you'l have it when } want it!” 





ing that it gives children nerve like 
this one. We none of us like the give- 
me-a-penny-ma kind of children; how 
much less do we like the I-want-a-penny- 
now kind. a 

I think I stand with the great majority 
in my attitude toward children who are 
disrespectful to their mothers. 

This sure did rub my fur the wrong 
way and I doubt if even Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr., Company can boost their sales with 
this human-interest copy. 

N. V. Pickett. 


P. S. How much better is, ‘““May I 
have a penny for Spearmint, mother?” 





D. C. Thomas has left the Burkitt 
Advertising Agency, of Chicago, to go 
with Williams & Cunnyngham, another 
agency in that city. 
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How to Devise “Trade 
Characters” 
(Continued from page 6) 


The Lowney Girl, unfortunately, 
did not represent a particular age, 
type or character. In making the 
original poses, too much attention 
was paid to the prevailing style, 
with the natural result that 
changes were absolutely necessary. 
To illustrate: some of the original 
designs that were used sliowed a 
great number of side-combs in use 
with fringe and bangs. Had this 
particular style become as estab- 
lished as the style of Madam 
Pompadour and the old Colonial 
style of dressing the hair, it would 
not have been necessary for us 
gradually to eliminate the side- 
combs, as we have done. 





A FORMER STYLE OF HAIR-DRESSING AND 
OF GOWN HERE 


The changes have been very 
slight, as we felt that it would not 
be safe to jeopardize the advertis- 
ing value of our most excellent 
servant. What the value has been 
in dollars and cents I would not 
attempt to estimate, but the fact 
that the old “American Beauty” 
box, upon which the Lowney Girl 
appears, still leads in the sales, 
even in competition with the ad- 








mittedly better goods that we 
manufacture, seems to indicate 
that the value has not fallen off 
in any marked degree. 

The Lowney Girl has been used 
in all our advertiseing campaigns. 
Perhaps her service has been fully 
as effective in cut-outs and store 
advertising as in the national me- 
diums. We have used “Phantom” 
window trims, showing the head 
and arms of the Lowney Girl with 
a box of candy, and these trims 
are in demand from our repre- 
sentatives, although they have been 
out of print for some years. 

The Lowney Girl occasioned 
considerable comment as a cut-out 
feature of the automobiles that 
were used during one of our cam- 
paigns. The cut-out was made 
life-size and seated in the automo- 
biles, banners being used on the 
sides to carry out the idea. Com- 
ments were received indicating 
that the Lowney Girl had really 
become a national character. 

It would hardly be fair to say 
that the efficiency of our adver- 
tising and sales work has been 
dependent upon this particular 
trade-mark. We have no doubt 
that another equally striking char- 
acter would have made an equally 
striking trade-mark and would 
have been developed along the 
same lines. However, the fact 
remains that the Lowney Girl has 
been and still is so successful that 
we would as soon think of parting 
with her as we would of giving up 
our trade-mark name, “Lowney’s.” 

It would perhaps interest you to 
know that several of our custom- 
ers have cut out the Lowney Girl’s 
head, pasting it on an envelope, 
without address, and dropped it 
into the mail, and in at least three 
instances the envelope has reached 
us in the same time as a letter 
regularly mailed would have done. 





Why Babbitt’s Subordi- 
nates Its “Boy” 


By S. W. Eckman 
Sales Manager, B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 
W E have been using the figure 
of the Babbitt Boy for a 
little over three years. It was de- 
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Securing 
Customers 
in Chicago 


ls ERR a i i: 
@ The Chicago Record-Herald has 


the second largest circulation in the 
Chicago morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, with more 
than 200,000 Sunday, and is one of 
the first eight morning newspaper 
circulations of 150,000 or more in 





the United States. 


@ This circulation fact, coupled 
with its inherent qualities, the rich 
possibilities of its field, the prompt 
responsiveness of its readers to in- 
telligent advertising, and its reason- 
able advertising rates, makes it a 
profitable medium of publicity for 
all active and prospective national 
advertisers desirous of increasing 
their trade. 








THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


The Second Largest Circulation in the Chicago Morning Field 


The Eighth Largest in America 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


Eastern Advertising Representative 
708-10 Times Bldg., New York City 
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liberately picked out by our then 
sales and advertising manager, 
who was looking around for an 
appropriate figure to be used in 
‘connection with our new cleanser. 
The idea was that the figure of 
the street cleaner represented in 
the public mind “cleanliness,” and 
by using a boy any objectionable 
features would be overcome. 

After featuring this boy and the 
slogan “At Your Service” in our 
advertising for over a year, a 
change in policy was adopted be- 
cause we determined that the 
strongest selling point in favor of 
our article was that it cost only 
5 cents, whereas people were in 
the habit of paying 10 cents for 
a similar article. Since this de- 
cision was reached we have used 
the boy comparatively little, and 
our slogan has been “Reduce the 
Cost of Cleaning. Babbitt’s Clean- 
ser 5 Cents; Why Pay More?” 

There has undoubtedly been 
some interest created in the figure 
of our boy, as we have received 
a great many requests for the 
loan of uniforms representing this 
boy to be used at masquerade 
balls, etc. It is quite possible 
that in the future we shall make 
considerable more use of this boy 
than has been made for the past 
couple of years. 


The “Little Fairy” Best 
in Full Color 


By G. H. E. Hawkins 
Mgr., N. K. Fairbank Company, 
hicago 
NSWERING your letter of the 
10th instant, we have been us- 
ing our trade character, the little 
“Fairy” girl, for about ten years. 
The trade-mark originated from a 
series of drawings of child sub- 
jects, submitted to us by Mr. Pale- 
logue, an artist who was then 
connected with a New York con- 
cern. This one sketch so ap- 
pealed to us that, with some 
modifications, it was adopted as 
our trade character for Fairy soap. 
We have always been strong be- 
lievers in the advantage of having 
a good catch phrase and a suitable 
trade-mark figure which we might 
use in all our advertising. We 
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did this not only for strengthen- 
ing the cumulative value of the 
advertising, but also to make our 
trade-marks of such a character 
that in themselves they will be a 
feature of interest or attraction 
that will draw attention to the ads. 

We thoroughly believe that this 
trade character has strengthened 
our advertising. We have very 
frequent evidence that people are 
attracted by this little “Fairy” 
trade-mark, by requests for some 
lithographed reproductions of this 


Home?” J 


in vour collet and bath, 
vou ate not using the ” 
most perfect toilet and 
> hath soap made. 


cad hots 
age | | ‘Soats. 


«Fai Soap: 
5c. 





HOW FAIRBANK BRINGS ITS “FAIRY” TO 


LIFE 


trade-mark, to be used in tableaux 
in church or other entertainments. 
Quite often, too, reproductions are 
desired for the entertainment of 
children, for pasting in scrap- 
books, etc., or to be framed be- 
cause of some fancied resemblance 
to a child of a relative. 

While, of course, it is not mov- 
able or so adaptable as that of the 
Gold Dust Twins, there is, never- 
theless, a decided individuality and 
attractiveness in this little figure, 
especially when reproduced i in full 
color. Moreover, each year’s ad- 
vertising is making it more widely 
known and consequently more val- 
uable to us. We would, however, 
not care to state any definite mone- 
tary value for this trade-mark, 
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Even Kings Answer Ads 


(The King actually answered a bath-tub ad. of the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Co, and a heating ad. of Pierce, Butler & 
Pierce in Country Life—that much of this story is true, 
at least.) 


The King of Greece, who has lately been up- 
setting half the baggy-trousered people of Europe, 
returned to his palace disgusted, the other day. 


“Sophia,” said he to his wife—for that is the 
queen’s name-——“I am covered .with the dust of six 
principalities—and besides, the palace is cold. Tell 
the fifth custodian of the royal furnace to turn on 
the heat—and see that Damocles prepares the bath.” 


“My lord,” replied Sophia timidly, “our furnaces 
are antiquated—and the bath-tub leaks in seventeen 
different places.” 


“Bring me Country Life in America,” was the 
King’s laconic reply. 


Whereupon he dispatched an order to a leading 
American manufacturer of bath room fixtures and a 
“leading manufacturer of heating apparatus. “Make 
my palace up-to-date,” said he. 


That night at the dinner table he was overheard to 
say, “Sophia, that’s the best stroke of work I’ve done 
since I took 32,000 Turks at Janina.” 


Country Life in America Enters 


the Best Homes Here and Abroad 


Address Apv. Dept., 
Dovustepay, Pace & Co. 
11 West 82nd St, New York. 
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Young Travelers Ask to 
See “Miss Snow” 


By George A. Cullen 


Traffic Mgr., D., L: & W. 


New York 
HOEBE SNOW has been in 
existence some nine years, and 
has been the subject of a great 
deal of kindly comment from the 
moment of her inception. 

As a trade character she was 
selected as a personification of 
cleanliness, typifying exactly the 
conditions on the “Road of An- 


Pass. mR... 





“PHOEBE” INSPECTING 


thracite.” I do not believe that 
we had any idea in the early days 
that “Miss Phoebe Snow” would 
become such a national character 
as she has. 

In answer to your question in 
regard to value of the young lady 
in question — “she is certainly 
priceless.” 


It is not unusual for us to re- 
ceive letters from children stating 
that they have ridden on the 
Lackawanna Railroad and com- 
plaining that they did not see 
“Miss Snow.” 


HOW CONTRIBUTED VERSE IS 
REJECTED 


The amount of verse which has 
been contributed with reference to 
this young lady in connection 
with the “Road of Anthracite” is 
simply incalculable, so much so 
that we are forced to use a 
form letter in acknowledging and 
refusing the effusions of embry- 
onic poets and ardent admirers of 
this fair lady dressed in white. 
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Swift’s Little Cook Is 
Ten Years Old 


By A. D. White 


Adv. Mgr., Swift & Co., Chicago 

“WIFT’S Little Cook has been 

used as a trade-mark figure in 
our advertising for over ten years. 
The story of its origin is the 
adaptation by a lithograph artist 
of an original photograph sub- 
mitted to us for advertising pur- 
poses. 

The figure of Swift’s Little 
Cook, in his costume, was adopted 
on account of the as- 
sociation between the 
culinary art and 
Swift’s Products. The 
figure is used particu- 
larly to exploit Swift's 
Premium Hams and 
Bacon. 

Public interest is 
evidenced continuous- 
ly through requests 
for costumes of vary- 
ing sizes for children 
and adults to wear at 
advertising parties. 

We contemplate the 
continued and extend- 
ed use of Swift’s Little Cook in 
the capacity in which it has been 
used. 


How the Dutch Boy 
Painter Happened 


By O. C. Harn 


Adv. Mgr., Nat. Lead Co., New York 


DVERTISING charac- 

ters, like the characters of ro- 
mance, sometimes attain almost 
the reality of living beings. Peo- 
ple not only come to recognize 
their pictures when they see them, 
but come to invest them with a 
place and a character in the com- 
munity, like statesmen, actors and 
baseball players. 

All of such public personages 
exist to most people largely as 
names only, but they feel that 
there is a personality back of each 
name 

The Dutch Boy Painter is one 
of the youngest of the group of 
advertising characters which in- 
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cludes such figures as the Gold 
Dust Twins, the Uneeda Biscuit 
boy, Phoebe Snow, Walter Baker’s 
chocolate girl, the Zuzu Clown, the 
Cream of Wheat darky, the old 
Quaker who always suggests oat- 
meal, ete. 

These personages of the adver- 
tising pages are better known 
than the Vice-Presidents—certain- 
ly much better known than the 
defeated candidates for Vice- 
President, even of recent years. 
Yet the ‘Vice-Presidential candi- 
dates had daily advertising for a 
time in all sorts of periodicals, 
top of column, sometimes next to 
advertising, which, as everybody 
knows, is the best sort of posi- 
tion for ordinary reading matter! 

“How did this special boy hap- 
pen to be adopted as the trade- 
mark?” is frequently asked. It 
was in one sense carefully planned 
and yet there was an element of 
chance in it. 

The advertising department first 
had four drawings made upon 
specifications that they should 
show a little Dutch boy, dressed 
in painter’s overalls, and in the 
act of painting. These drawings 
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were made in pencil in the art 
department of the George Batter 
Company, New York, by Rudolph 
Yook. They were intended at the 
time that I conceived the Dutch 
Boy Painter character as advertis- 
ing illustrations pure and simple 
and not as a trade-mark. Later, 
search was being made for a 
suitable trade-mark, and_ then 
these sketches were looked upon 
with newly awakened interest. 
Two dozen or more ideas for a , 
trade-mark had been _ proposed 
and rejected. 


SUGGESTION CAME FROM A 
PRESIDENT 


Among those, turned down were 
various monogram designs, lead 
“buckles” and other articles pecul- 
iar to the manufacture of white 
lead, Dutch windmills and vari- 
ous Dutch personages. The geo- 
metrical designs were passed up 
because they had no human in- 
terest. The windmill wouldn’t do 
because we thought it was too 
suggestive of fanning air, perhaps 
even of the hot variety. One fine 
old Van Dyck type of Dutch 
burgher’s head was guillotined be- 











pocketbook. 


out charge. 


30 Church Street 
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One Thousand Dealers 


—in New York gave us their windows 
last year because our displays draw atten- 
tion and attract sales. 


We design animated display devices to 
fit your policy, your product and your 


We induce dealers to display them with- 


We can move your product from the shelf 
to the consumer via the window display. 
route, at a reasonable cost. 

Just Telephone or Write 


DISPLAYS COMPANY 


~ 


New York 


























The Boys’ 
Magazine 


Edited by WALTER CAMP 


A clean, high-class publication. 
Monthly editions now running 


105,000 


Rate 50c a line. 45c a line for 
Y% page or more, 


Patronized by such well known 
national advertisers as National 
Biscuit Company, United States 
Cartridge ‘iene American 
Telephone and Teleeraph Com- 
pany, Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Simmons Hardware Com- 
any, Marlin Firearms Compan 
iver Johnson’s Arms & ycle 
Works, etc., etc. 


The Boys’ Magazine 


SMETHPORT, PA. 


Jas. A. Bucuanan, Western Rep- 
resentative, 337 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















I Have Grown 


clear out of my present job. 
Want bigger and better con- 
nection, where aggressive, in- 
telligent work means advance- 
ment. Now making good, but 
haye no chance to go ahead. 


At present advertising ard sales 
manager for concern doing over a 
million dollars annually. Have thor- 
ough knowledge of merchandising. 
Strong on sales promotions and 
dealer co-operation. A capable exec- 
utive with a keen desire for hard 
work. Age 30; married; best of 
References, ; 

Your location makes no difference if the 
opportunity is there, As sales manager, 
advertising manager, or an executive who 
can handle both departments, I will make 
good, Eleven years’ experie nce as salesman, 
agency man, publishers’ represe utative, ad- 
vertising and sales manager. Write eful 
technical and consumer advertising, cata- 
loge, booklets, follow-up and sales letters, 
Know how to bny printing and space. 
Familiar with value of different kinds of 
advertising. Mail order and manufacturing 
experierse. Address, 


“N. S.C.” 
care of Printers’ Ink, New York 
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cause our president thought it 
was reminiscent of the Oatmeal 
Quaker. And so the hunt went on. 
Finally one day the president, now 


deceased, said: “Wouldn’t one of 
those Dutch Boys you showed me 
some time ago make a_ good 
trade-mark?” 

The suggestion was acted on at 
once. One of the four was re- 
drawn, with all unnecessary scen- 
ery eliminated, and at its next 
meeting the board of directors 
adopted it as the company’s trade- 
mark. 









” Sheathed 
Houses 


Lead roofs, like that on West 
minster — last for centuries 
athens repairs 


Lead pipe has tein under 
Roman streets 200 years un- 
rusted, 


Lead paint is a lead sheath on 


owr house, won’ 
pend Ges only 1/200 inch 
thick }, but it outwears any other 
paint. 
Try Dutch Boy White Lead 
mixed with Worch Tey Linseed 
Ol for your next painting. 


Dratch Boy White Lead shite tn the 
peg ai color yee eet fm male it 


Dench Bey White Leu in seeel Wes, 1255, 25, $0 und 100 the. Dutch Boy 
Liowed Oil, 1 an § gallon geile! cams, Ask your paint deater 
Let wa send you ‘Painting Helps 12," foil of paint forts. Includes catalog of 
10 beautiful stencils tor wall We have retained & competent decorator to give 
Pree te you. Bead we dewription af house Of roam to be 
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THE LITTLE DUTCH BOY IN ONE OF HIS 
MANY POSES 


It then remained to have the 
rough pencil sketch put into per- 
manent artistic shape, and one of 
the best portrait and character 
painters in New York was com- 
missioned to breathe into the 
rough sketch the breath of life. 
Lawrence Carmichael Earle (not 
the Earle of “Affinity” fame) was 
the artist selected, and he brought 
to his task an intimate knowl- 
edge of the, Dutch type which two 
years’ study and painting in Hol- 
land had given him. 

The result was a canvas which 
everyone admires as a work of 
art, aside from its commercial sig- 
nificance. The original painting 
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hangs in the board of directors’ 
room at the company headquar- 
ters in New York. Excellent 
copies have been distributed every- 


where, and admirers have fre- 
quently had them handsomely 
framed. 


The Dutch Boy Painter has 
made his way into the interesting 
group of advertising characters in 
such a very short time by means 
of combining fortunate circum- 
stances with a clearly defined pur- 
pose to put him there in the short- 
est time possible. The chief of 
the fortunate circumstances was 


the hitting upon a pleasing, at- 


tractive personality. The boy’s 
face is very expressive and very 
winning. There is a union of 
mischief and earnestness of pur- 
posé or, at least, interest in what 
he is doing, which compels atten- 
tion and pleasure. It is easy to 
remember what pleases one. 

The preconceived purpose has 
been demonstrated by a constant 
use of the boy in every adver- 
tisement which has appeared since 
he was adopted as the trade-mark 
for the company’s pure white lead. 
Posters, bulletins and store signs 
have made him familiar to the 
public in full color, while maga- 
zines, newspapers and trade pub- 
lications have spread knowledge 
of him everywhere in black and 
white. 

The consequence is that in an 
incredibly short time there was 
evidence that the Dutch Boy 
Painter had become well known 
to the public. Even now this 
trade-mark and advertising char- 
acter is only in its seventh year. 

To the painter who uses Nation- 
al Lead Company’s white lead the 
Dutch Boy Painter affords two 
advantages which the old factory 
brand on the head of the keg did 
not give: 

First—A pictorial trade-mark is 
easier to identify (especially whén 
it is on the side of the keg) and 
it is more difficult of imitation. 
The buyer is not so likely to be 
deceived now. 

Second—The property owner 
for whom the painter is doing a 
job remembers the Dutch Boy 
Painter from general advertising 
much more easily than the old 
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y" is that advertising mana- 


}| and for gift purposes. 


Here 


Why advertise silverware 
in Printers’ Ink has often 
been asked. The answer 


gers and writers and those 
engaged in allied occupa- 
tions are loyal to trade- 
marked goods, and b: 
keeping our trade ce 
before them in their favor- 
ite publication 


(BAT 
ROGERS BROS. 


“* Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 


has become the choice 
of the readers of this 
journal wh home use 


It was advertised more 
than 50 years ago and 
it has been advertised 
in the leading maga- 
zines for more than 
25 years. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co. 




















We want a young 
man who is experi- 
enced in automobile 
writing and adver- 


tising soliciting 
among the automo- 
bile trade. State age 
and salary desired. 
All communications 
treated confidential- 
ly. Address A. D. 
Marks, Business 
Manager, Washing- 
ton Post, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











E have limited 
this series of 
ads in Printers’ Ink 


to quarter - pages, 
so there is hardly 
enough room in 
one to print the 
names of the 68 big 
advertisers whose 


ads we put into type. 


We will send you the 
list, if you wish, an 
you can then look up 
their ads—although 
you may be familiar 
with most of them. 
C.E. RUCKSTUHL, Inc. 
THE WILLIAMS PRINTERY 


27 East 31st St., New York 
Telephone, 2693 Madison Square : 
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style circular brand made up 
of printed characters, and there- 
fore more readily appreciates 
the fact that the painter is using 
a standard material. This is a 
great asset for the painter. 


Newly Created “Miss 
Florence” Doesn’t Smile 





By Lewis E. Kingman 

Adv. Mgr., Florence Mfg. Co. 
E introduced “Miss Flor- 
ence” into our Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush copy this year be- 
cause we felt that it needed a 
human interest appeal available in 

the features of a pretty girl. 

Unlike the typical dentifrice ad- 
vertising illustration, “Miss Flor- 


tLORENCE MANUFACTURING (©. 


CALALOG 





PROPHYLACTIC’S NEW GIRL 


ence” is not smiling and showing 
a fine collection of store teeth. 

In addition to the Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush we make a varied 
line of brushes, mirrors, traveling 
sets, etc., all sold under the name 
“Florence,” and in “Miss Flor- 
ence” we think we have secured 
an advertising illustration which 
we can use for the pictorial rep- 
resentation of “Florence.” That 
is to say, our Florence mirrors 
from now on will have the fea- 
tures of “Miss Florence” on the 
carton, and our Florence travel- 
ing sets will in the same way have 


















{ 


an attractive label with portrait 
of “Miss Florence” thereon. 

A colored insert appears in the 
August issues of the Butterick 
Trio. 


Popularity of Cream of 
Wheat Chef 


By E. Mapes 


Sec., Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 


E have used our trade- 

mark, the negro chef, ever 
since the incorporation of the 
Cream of Wheat Company. To 
say how we happened to adopt 
this particular trade-mark orig- 
inally would be pretty hard. This 
nigger is a good deal like Topsy. 





“RASTUS 


AS HE REALLY IS 


I guess he “jest simply growed.” 
We just simply adopted him, that’s 
all. In other words, he was a 
stranger and we took him in. 

We deemed it wise to feature 
a trade character for the reason 
that we thought it was wise, and 
I still think that we were wise. 

Rastus has been a tower of 
strength to us in our advertising 
campaign. How much he is worth 
it would be hard work to say, but 
certainly much more than any 
nigger ever sold for before. 

he public seems to be inter- 
ested in this figure of ours, so 
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= 
ATLANTA 


The Greatest City 
in the South-East 


Y PLACING your 
advertisements in 
the Atlanta Jour- 

nal you get QUALITY 
and QUANTITY circu- 
lation combined—— — 
it’s the FIRST news- 
paper of the South! 


Nee [Pai 56,028 
lation | Sund’y 66,968 


She Allanta Journal 


tCovers Dixie Like the Dew 














Chicago 








| JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Representatives 


New York 
The Biggest Advertising Agency 


West of Chicago has this to say 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“People are much more inter- 
ested in their health than in any- 
thing else. Therefore, Physical © 
Culture will be read from cover 
to cover, by its devotees, to a 
larger degree than any other pub- 
lication. They read it for the 
personal benefit to be derived.” 

All advertisers and advertising 
agencies please copy. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W, J. Macdonald, Manager 


August, 1913, Gains 419 
Lines Over Best Previous 
August Number 
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much so that if you dress any 
good-looking coon up with a 
chef’s cap, white trousers, etc., 
and walk him down the streets, 
I think everybody ~ will say, 
“There goes the Cream of Wheat 
nigger.” It would be difficult to 
pick out any one instance showing 
that the public is interested in 
him, although we receive thou- 
sands of letters every year show- 
ing that this is the case. 

Answering your question as to 
whether our colored friend has 
fulfilled our expectations, we will 
say when we first started in we 
didn’t. expect much, and we have 
secured all of that. We are like 
the man’s wife who when she 
was married hadn’t a rag to her 
back and now she’s all covered 
with rags. 

Whether our nigger is worth as 
much as Hawkins’ two darkies it 
would be difficult to tell. He is 
bigger, and one of him ought to 
be worth as much as two of Haw- 
kins’-—I would say two of Haw- 
kins’ darkies. 

We show herewith a_ photo- 
graph of our trade-mark, although 
we have used our colored friend 
and brother and had him copy- 
righted in so many different poses 
and positions that I think he 
would be recognized even if he 
stood on his head. 


Verbal Publicity and the 
Modern Store 


When the public are thoroughly in- 
terested in some person or event they 
begin to talk—and in talking they un- 
wittingly become disinterested adver- 
tisers. The news is passed on from one 
to another with extraordinary rapidity. 
The facts are analyzed with an avidity 
that is positively uncanny. Praise and 
blame and speculation are all rife, and 
human interest accomplishes far more 
than an expensive publicity boom could 
ever do! ; 

An important polo match, the glories 
of the Russian. ballet, Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s. chance of carrying off the Chal- 
lenge Cup are all, commercially speak- 
ing, exceedingly well-advertised events. 
The interest and imagination of the 
public have been caught. They talk to 
one another and that is suf- 
ficient. 

For we talk about that wh'ch amus¢s 
us or interests us, excites or startles 
us; we love to discuss things that are 
“sporting” or dramatic; we revel in the 
sentimental. Any event or anv well- 
known person arousing one of these 
emotions in the public mind is fore- 


doomed (!) to a burst of publicity. We 
may call this natural advertising, sinc? 
it is entirely gratuitous and generally 
impartial. 

f, then, it is acknowledged that in 
the common, human, daily gossip, the 
what-people-are-saying element, lies the 
quintessence of good advertising, it be- 
hooves the modern store to make itself 
an interesting proposition. People must 
discuss it and its doings because they 
want to. As a subject it must crop up 
at the dinner-table and the clubs. It 
can do startling things and charming 
things; it can be original, even humor- 
ous. Why should there not be a humor- 
ous store one day, a sort of “Punch” 
of the business world? 

Of course, the idea of a store being 
personally interesting is a new one. 
Personality has only recently been 
claimed for business houses! Individ- 
uals gain this quality by being; stores- 
by doing. The things a store does in- 
dicate its temperament. By them it is 
judged, cenpeceed or looked down upon, 
loved or tolerated, made popular or the 
reverse. But if it has no individuality, 
if it is insignificant, then it will never 
enter into people’s conversation, will 
never become better known by means 


‘of natural advertising. 


We admit that the idea of the store 
and its affairs being a topic of conversa- 
tion is a new one; but that makes it all 
the more interesting, One proof that it 
is a topic is to be found in the fact that 
nowadays the store is constantly alluded 
to in‘ novels. Several modern writers 
have used it as a peg on which to hang 
their sociological opinions. It is true 
that its “sumptuousness” and “frivolity” 
seems to strike them most. That, we 
suppose, is inevitable. One book, pub- 
lished a little time ago, was actually en- 
titled “‘The Department Store,” and a 
play running in London at present gives 
a distinctly lurid representation of an 
episode at an emporium. 

And all this—whether good or bad, 
truthful or deceptive—is highly signifi- 
cant. It means that, at any rate, the 
modern store is accepted as a permanent 
institution, and that the things it does 
are topics of conversation.—7The Wool- 
tex Monthly. 


More Work Suggested for Ad 
Clubs 


Tue Faye Company 
Syracuse, N. Y., August 4, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In Buffalo they formerly had a large 
sign on_a prominent Square “Buffalo 


Means Business.” Possibly thé Buffalo 
Ad Club does not appreciate the little 
effort it would take on their part, to 
correct the street or house numbering 
in their city. 

In Buffalo they do not employ 100 
numbers to the block, which is con- 
fusing to a new salesman or to one 
who visits the city only at long and 
irregular intervals. On some corners 
there are no street signs at all. On 
many others, street names cannot be 
seen from car windows. And so it 
oes. 

How about street signs that possibly 











may be seen at night or late in the 
afternoon during short winter days? 

Any ad club might have a small vest 
pocket map made especially for sales- 
men—a map that would show only the 
few principal streets where business is 
most likely to be done or found. 

In Minneapolis the street signs are 
on the curved lamp shades, or were, a 
year ago or so. Phese are difficult to 
read when the salesman makes the 
town infrequently, or is new. 

How many ad clubs are there that 
maintain a bureau of information— 
open, say, from 12 m. to 1 p. m., for 
the benefit of salesmen who may re- 
quire certain knowledge? 

Aren’t there a large number of op- 
portunities that are pons neglected? 

F. L. MacFerran. 





All Lines Look Alike to Him 
University oF Missouri. 
Cotumsia, Mo., July 24, 1913. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It takes a lot of nerve to send you 
this advertisement clipped from a news- 


T.C. SCRUGGS 
Grocery and Confectionery 


I will on July 12, at the:site of my 
laning mill that was burned, Third and 
roadway, open a full line of Groceries and 

Confectionery. r in: 





Coal and Ice Cream 
Cement and Perfumery 
Tinware, Candies 
Axle Grease, Soda Pop 
Fine Tooth Combs, Tobacco 
Cigars, Salt 
Needles, Horse Radish 
Sand, Sugar, Natural Gas 
Glue, Gents Neckwear 
Maple Syrup, Tar Roofing 
Diseases of:horses and children a specialty. 


I answer your phone, deliver the 
goods and split the profit for cash. 











paper in a university town that main- 
tains a school of advertising. 
he only explanation we can offer 
is that it appeared in the summer while 
the students are on their vacations. 
r PowELL, 
Instructor in Advertising. 


Paper Imports Nearly 
Quadrupled 


According to figures recently com- 
piled over 180,000,000 pounds of 
printing paper .were imported from 
Canada during the ten months end- 
ing. April 30, 1913. 

uring the year ending July 1, 1912, 
50.000,000 pounds were imported. 
It is expected that when the fig- 


ures for the year ending July 1, 1913, 
are available they will reach close to 
four times those for the previous year. 
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Every 
Advertiser 


Believes that publicity is 
essential to success or he 
would not advertise. 


The Religious 
Press 


is the publicity end of relig- 
ion. 


Religion is’ essential to all 
genuine prosperity. 


If you discriminate against 
the Religious Press and drive 
it to the wall you have helped 
to write failure over all our 
business and religious enter- 
prises. Are you doing your 
part to strengthen the re- 
ligious that 
essential to the maintenance 


influences are 


of our civilization? 


One of the four religious pa- 
pers of largest general circu- 
lation in the United States is 


THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR WORLD 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Once in a while 
No Need to we run across 
Knock a concern which 
has apparently considered adver- 
tising from all possible angles, and 
whose campaign provides for the 
use of every possible medium 
which can be of advantage. Those 
concerns are comparatively few, 
however, for the reason that there 
are very few men who can see 
the possibilities in a number of 
d:fferent directions at the same 
time. This isn’t in any sense a re- 
flection upon anybody, because it 
is quite evident that if we all could 
see all the possibilities we would 
be a race of hundred per cent 
merchandisers, 

So the usual concern—with few 
exceptions—excels in the use of 
one or two mediums. There may 
be great possibilities for the maga- 
zine advertiser in the small towns 
reached through “small town” 
mediums; or perhaps he could 
add materially to his distribution 
by the use of the farm papers. 
Perhaps a premium offer in the 
right place would more than pay 
its way; and a sampling campaign 
might produce just the added im- 
petus which is needed in apart- 


ment house districts. If he makes 
the most of all those possibilities, 
he is the exception, partly because 
of the general human tendency to 
follow precedent, but mostly be- 
cause it is impossible for one man 
to do very many different things 
at the same time. 

Thus it comes about that we 
usually find a concern excelling in 
the use of a single medium or a 
pair of mediums, and its success 
is cited as an argument for the 
value of the particular mediums. 
That is perfectly legitimate, of 
course, but its success is no argu- 
ment whatever against mediums 
which were not used. We some- 
times hear that “So-and-So made 
a big success in the newspapers— 
therefore magazine advertising is 
no good.” Which is quite similar 
to the argument that because a 
man got downtown safely on the 
elevated, the subway trains must 
have been blocked. 

It is quite true that very few 
advertisers can profitably use all 
mediums. It is equally true that 
few advertisers are now using all 
the mediums they should use. 
There ought to be plenty of room 
for the exercise of selling ability 
with regard to our respective 
propositions without walking all 
over somebody’s toes, 
printing 
Menace 


ALotof in 
Things Must |!“ 


of Co- -operative 


Happen First Stores,” by Al- 
bert Sonnichsen, in last week's 
PrinTERS’ Ink, we had no inten- 
tion of playing the alarmist. The 
fact that 30 per cent of the 
entire population of Scotland are 
co-operators is certainly worthy 
of serious consideration, and indi- 
cates a possibility that future gen- 
erations of business men in this 
country may have to grapple with 
the problem. We are fortunate 
on this side of the water, how- 
ever, in that a number of things 
must happen before really serious 
competition on the part of co-op- 
eratives is likely to develop. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, 
the co-operative organization is 
an economy because it practically 
eliminates the selling cost. It 
does that because the co-operative 
manufacturer has an assured mar- 

















ket before he manufactures a sin- 
gle commodity. Nobody has to be 
persuaded to patronize the co- 
operative store. The co-operatives 
do that automatically, and the 
cost of the advertising and sales 
forces which would otherwise ex- 
ist, is handed back to them in the 
form of dividends. It is a big sav- 
ing, for as everybody knows, the 
cost of selling goods is a large 
part of the final price. 

The co-operative system works 
as well as it does in Europe, be- 
cause in European countries con- 
sumers will patronize co-operative 
stores automatically, Only under 
those conditions can the selling 
cost be saved, and. those condi- 
tions can exist only where there 
are class markets—where there is 
a “class consciousness,” to borrow 
a phrase from our Socialist 
friends. The moment it begns to 
be necessary to persuade people 
to patronize the co-operative store 
the saving begins to be swallowed 
up again in advertising and selling 
costs, and the process of per- 
suasion becomes increasingly more 
difficult until we are right where 
we started, 

European class consciousness is 
an inheritance running back for 
centuries. A man belongs with 
his fellows, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, he buys what they buy and 
where they buy. He doesn’t feel 
comfortable elsewhere. Not only 
that, he has a sort of patriotic 
pride in his class; likes to identify 
himself with it and has no desire 
to seem to be above it. He can 
be trusted to act in a mass, and 
his kind can be segregated so that 
a manufacturer can say “this is 
my market.” 

In this country, however, there 
is no such thing as a general class 
consciousness, and one will have 
to be built (if such a thing be pos- 
sible) before co-operative stores 
will do serious injury to private 
enterprise. For until consumers 
will patronize the co-operative 
stores without persuasion, there 
will be no very great saving in 
the selling cost. 

Co-operative stores succeed in 
this country in districts like the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, 
where there are large groups of 
foreign laborers distinct from the 
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rest of the community; in fac- 
tory communities where there is a 
similar condition, and in connec- 
tion with colleges and other insti- 
tutions where there is a certain 
esprit de corps. But the average 
consumer simply refuses to be 
tagged and classified. The wife of 
the salaried clerk wants the privi- 
lege of shopping all the way from 
Altman’s to Fourteenth street, 
and she is going to have it. If her 
husband runs out of cigarettes is 
he going to abstain until he gets 
time to visit the co-operative cig- 
arette store on Canal street? He 
is not—even for a dividend six 
months hence. 

On the whole we rather surmise 
that private enterprise will survive 
in these parts until a class con- 
sciousness is developed which is 
strong enough to induce men and 
women to patronize certain stores 
without persuasion, and to turn 
deaf ears to the persuasion of oth- 
er stores, And that, we fancy, 
will be some time yet. 





There was a 
time in the his- 
tory, of journal- 
sm when to call 
a rival editor. a__ horse-thief 
was merely to do the expected. 
Nobody believed it, of course, 


No Other 
Alternative 


and it wasn’t intended to be 
taken literally. Likewise, when 
it was said that the pro- 


prietor of the rival publication 
had only fifteen subscribers and 
had to pay them secret rebates in 
order to hold them, it was set 
down as a bit of journalistic bom- 
bast. Nobody told his circulation 
anyway except.in very “round” 
numbers, and a few competitive 
complirnents hurt nobody. The 
arrival of the sworn circulation 
statement, among other things, has 
changed all that, and the publisher 
to-day who accuses a rival of false 
claims is assuming a responsibility 
which he should not shirk. 

We are sorry to record the fact 
that it is still being done, in iso- 
lated cases. Only the other day 
a trade-paper man told Printers’ 
Ink that his competitor was 
claiming something like 5,000 cir- 
culation when he didn’t have 500. 
If the trade-paper man_ really 
could prove his statement, the 
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place to make it was the office of 
the district attorney, whose duty 
it is to prosecute offenders against 
the fraudulent advertising law. 
And if he couldn't prove his 
statement, he had no right to 
make it anywhere. 

A false circulation statement is 
unquestionably a violation of the 
law against fraudulent advertising 
in any state which has such a law. 
Even the “knowingly” clause 
would hardly shield the publisher 
who failed to count his subscrib- 
ers straight, and it is the plain 
duty of the honest publisher to 
bring the facts to the notice of 
the proper officer. Lacking the 
facts, it is up to the honest pub- 
lisher to keep quiet. We can see 
no other alternative. 

Don’t merely ask 

Be Sure You yourself, “Am I 

Are Clear iikely to be un- 

derstood?” The 

test is—“Is it impossible for my 
language to be misunderstood ?” 

Your idea may be clear in your 
own mind, but is the language- 
picture of it that you have put on 
paper complete and clear? Too 
often it isn’t; too often there are 
two possible constructions. Make 
a test and be sure. 

Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple understood “Guaranteed under 
the Pure Food and Drug Act” as 
meaning that the United States 
Government guaranteed the purity 
of the product, and the Govern- 
ment officials had to amend the 
wording, so that the manufactur- 
er’s name appears after Guaran- 
teed; but still supposedly well-in- 
formed people misunderstand. 

Evidently the average reader 
does not read with great care, but 
skims and jumps to conclusions. 
Business men are writing daily 
for packages of printed matter to 
be sent by parcel post, ignoring 
the publicity about the class of 
mail covered by the parcel post. 

One little word, “only,” can be 
changed around in a simple sen- 
tence so as to give four distinct 
meanings to the language: 

Only we buy paper for him. 
(No one else does.) 

We only buy paper for him. 
(We do not sell for him.) 

We buy only paper for him. 


(We don’t buy other things for 
him.) 

We buy paper for him only. 
(We don’t buy for others.) , 

It is no easy job to write ad- 
vertisements so simply and clearly 
that only one meaning is possible. 
Such copy is needed, though. 


Since the teach- 
The Greatest ©. °; science be- 


Laboratory gan to give at- 
tention to’ advertising there has 
been much said about “laboratory 
experiments,” 

The professor or teacher, eager 
to discover some rule or principle 
that will prove helpful to the busi- 
ness world, pastes up series of ad- 
vertisements on cardboard, in 
books or on slides and Proceeds to 
make a series of “tests” on a body 
of students, a company of ac- 
quaintances or some other group 
of observers. 

From the results thus obtained 
certain conclusions are drawn as 
to which size of advertisement 
makes the deeper impression, the 
proportion it bears to other sizes 
of advertisements so far as attrac- 
tion, being remembered, etc., goes. 
Then the scientist courageously 
gives out these conclusions as a 
guide to the business public. 

A weakness in these tests that 
does not usually seem to be taken 
into account is that the conditions, 
when a body of students or other 
selected group of people look at 
advertisements pasted in books on 
sheets or on slides, are materially 
different from the conditions that 
prevail in every day reading. 

The greatest of all “laborato- 
ries” is the busy everyday world, 
where people are taking much, 
little or no notice of advertise- 
ments according to the merit of 
the advertisements themselves. 
The professors would find many 
advertisers perfectly willing to 
give them the results of their ex- 
periences with advertisements of 
different sizes and different forms 
of appeal as far as results are 
known, and they are known with 
some degree of certainty in many 
cases. That is the kind of 
“laboratory work” Printers’ INK 
is drawing on, and it is from this 
source that the most definite and 
valuable lessons are drawn. 
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Several months ago an advertising agency 
friend asked me to send St. Nicholas to the 
daughter of one of his clients. 


The agent was not particularly “sold” on 
St. Nicholas—the client knew that St. 
Nicholas was a good magazine, but had 
never thought of it in connection with his 
advertising. 


Well, St. Nicholas went into that home 
and when we received an order for this 
man’s advertising the other day, we were 
told that it was due to the little girl’s in- 
fluence. She loved St. Nicholas-so much 
that she made all the members of her 
family realize it. 


When the father recognized how St. 
Nicholas had become a real intimate part 
of his family’s life, he couldn’t help but see 
its real advertising value for his concern— 
and there you are! 


DON. M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square, New York 
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OF WHAT CLASS IS 


 COSMOPOLITANS 


MORE THAN A MILLION 
CIRCULATION? 


SUALLY we disregard our rival's digs; 
too busy with actual business. 
But sometimes a tongue-slip lets the 


golden goose out of the bag. 
A near competitor, hoping to supplant us on a 
list, thinking to daub us with real mud, said : 
*‘Cosmopolitan’s circulation goes 
to the idle rich and those want- 
ing to break into that class.’’ 
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But, if that were true— 
Is there any better class circulation in America 


for the advertiser to influence ? 
Are they not the greatest spenders in any country 


on the globe? 
Don’t they demand every luxury and necessity 


that is manufactured? 


No! Cosmopolitan certainly does 
NOT circulate among the I.O. U. 
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class! 
It offers the richest field reachable through print. 
It pays promptly the Advertiser demanding im- 
mediate profit. It serves solidly those who build 


for the enduring future. 
With its class, it is in a class by itself ! 
JOIN US! And prove our claims. 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


i)  @smopolitan 
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New York, N. Y. 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES FOR AUGUST 

(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising. ) Agate 

Lines. 
30,688 
18,242 
16,087 
15,008 
14,224 
13,664 
13,440 
12,904 


Cosmopolitan 

Everybody’s 

Review of Reviews....... 
Sunset—The Pacific 
Harper’s 

McClure’s 

Hearst’s 

Scribner’s 

World’s Work 12,541 
American Magazine (cols.) 9,576 
Munsey’s 9,352 
*Popular 8,297 
Century 8,036 
Metropolitan 7,287 
5,824 
5,768 
5,440 
4,872 
4,816 
4,800 
4,746 
4,648 
4,256 
4,200 
3,814 
3,808 
3,795 
3,626 
3,584 
2,912 
1,568 


eee 


Strand 

Atlantic Monthly 
American Boy (cols.)..... 
Argosy 

Ainslee’s 

Smith’s 

Home Life (cols.)........ 
St. Nicholas 

Blue Book 

Current Opinion (cols.)... 
All Story 

ERIC Ea ec kok waieas 
Smart Set 

Bookman 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
MMMM igh wie tA. We os See 207 34,884 
Ladies’ Home Journal..... 67 18,513 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
OE AGAROSE) 6 hc o ew oie. 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Delineator 
Holland’s Magazine 
Designer 
Woman’s Magazine 
Ladies’ World 


13,369 
13,056 
11,306 
11,000 
10,349 
10,337 
9,020 
9,000 
Housewife 8,800 
Modern Priscilla.......... 8,137 
People’s Popular Monthly. 7,667 
McCall’s 7,375 
People’s Home Journal.... 6,616 
Mother’s Magazine 6,486 
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LIPPINCOITS; 


MONTHLY NTHLY MAGAZINE | 


At no time in the 46 years 
of LIPPINCOTT’S 
continuous publication 
has the literary charac- 
ter, the vitality, or the 
paid circulation been as 
strong as it is to-day. 
The magazine is being 
pushed vigorously with 
all the experience and 
ample capital of this old 
established book publish- 
ing house. 


LIPPINCOTT’S is 
to-day a good, profitable 
buy to advertisers,—less 
than 1 cent a line per 
thousand of paid circula- 
tion—it will be a better 
buy in October, and still 
better in December and 
in 1914. 


You can safely recom- 
mend LIPPINCOTT?’S. 


It’s a growing proposi- 


LIP 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 
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Agate 
Lines. 
5,685 


4,016 
2,523 
1,488 


Woman’s World 

Harper’s Bazar 

To-Day’s Magazine 
Needlecraft (cols.)........ 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 

advertising.) 
Pages. 
Ce  } a rer 427 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 174 
Architectural Record 
Popular Mechanics 
Country Life In 


Lines. 
71,673 
29,358 
21,735 
20,720 
America 
20,179 
15,778 
10,554 
9,744 
8,996 
8,736 
7,847 
7,480 
6,670 
6,132 
6,019 


Popular Electricity 
Field & Stream 


Craftsman 

Outer’s Book 

Suburban Life (cols.)..... 

House & Garden (cols).... 

OE 43 

Physical Culture 26 

Outdoor World & Recrea- 
ee Peer 

House Beautiful (cols.)... 

TMCETE KOON.) «0... ceases 

Extension (cols.)......... 

Technical World 

fc aN CT 

American Homes & Gardens 
(cols.) 

International Studio (cols.) 

Arts & Decorations (cols.) 


5,825 
5,186 
4,704 
4,560 
4,256 
4,180 


8,997 
8,990 
8,240 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s’ own 

advertising.) Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

*Canadian Courier (cols:). 172 28,820 

MacLean’s 25,088 

Canadian Magazine 18,368 

Canadian Home 
(cols.) 


Journal 
13,021 


*4 July issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN JULY 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) Agate 
Columns. Lines. 


14,348 
9,103 


July 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 84 
Collier’s 


Agate, 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
48 6,765 


6,332 
5,478 
5,280 
5,163 
4,534 
3,192 
8,140 
3,000 
2,828 
2,825 
2,180 
1,950 
1,764 


Town & Country 
Literary Digest......... 
Churchman 

Scientific American 
Forest & Stream 
Christian Herald 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook (pages) 

Leslie’s 


Harper’s 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 


July 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Outlook (pages) 
Life 
Leslie’s 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec- 

tion 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
Forest & Stream 
Churchman 
Youth’s Companion 
Scientific American 
Judge 2,141 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 2,015 
Christian Herald 840 
Harper’s 660 


15,470 
10,328 
6,919 
6,804 
4,200 
4,101 
3,992 


3,438 
3,060 
2,994 
2,820 
2,480 
2,250 


July 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Collier’s 
Life 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Forest & Stream 
Leslie’s 
Churchman 
Christian Herald 
Scientific American 
Judge 
Outlook (pages) 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Youth’s Companion 
Associated Sunday Mags. 9 
Harper’s 


12,978 
10,328 
5,046 
4,860 
4,810 
3,487 
3,235 
3,060 
2,568 
2,070 
2,005 
1,982 
1,920 
1,884 
1,620 
1,200 


July 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post.. 115 
Outlook (pages) 
Literary Digest......... 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Forest & Stream 
Leslie’s 
Scientific 


19,641 _ 
12,680 
9,602 
7,938 
6,832 
8,455 
3,341 
2,644 
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“T am sure that advertising men 
have gained more exact knowl- 
edge, information and advice 
from Printers’ Ink than from 
any other one source in the past 


twenty-five years.” 


EDWARD FRESCHL, 


President, Holeproof Hosiery Company. 


(Thousands of other national 


advertisers agree with Mr. 
Freschl. 


(Some publishers have 
Printers’ Ink work for their ad- 


vertising department every week. 


































































* 4 issues. 
7 2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


PRINTERS’ 


Agate 


Columns. Lines. 
18 


SONS TS eee ee 2,584 
CIN nos oko 00 14 2,440 
Associated Sunday Mags. 10 1,890 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 10 1,850 
Christian Herald....... 10 =1,848 
Youth’s Companion..... 8 1,648 
EDS ones een > ae 8 1,640 
DNUINE ck aiwe a wikia gob. 10 391,465 
Semi-Monthly Mag. Sec- 
See haa su.d04 e005 04's 8 1,405 
July 29-30 
STE CC eee 13 2,687 
Re ee peer rr 15 2,180 
Youth’s Companion..... 9 1,830 
Christian Herald....... 7 1,844 
Totals for July 
Saturday Evening Post...... 62,437 
SERA Mini o's Ge bbs seb '0 34,168 
a ee ae ee 28,352 
Udberary. Digest. .....:505055' 26,809 
SNE eos crn ores hares 21,640 
SE ch AUe uw ae Hoa oh as see ene 20,676 
RN. (has 45654560 ee 16,080 
Crest & StrGdat.. 05 si scece 14,420 
SINR, 5055.0 9 4:40 Wo we 0a 138,600 
Scientific American......... 12,127 
*Youth’s Companion......... 10,837 
"Christian THerald............ 9,792 
Associated Sunday Magazines 9,710 
DUNNE 265 oss ch Woe bane ss o<0 7,791 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine 7,549 
SEE coe LG uk Skew Ak oe Ales 5,450 
tSemi-Monthly Mag. Section. 4,843 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 


(Exclusive of publis*er’s own 


advertising.) 


Pages. 
Motor (Cols.) ....... 427 
Vogue (cols.) ....... 207 
Cosmopolitan ....... 137 


Motor Boating (cols.) 174 
MacLean’s Magazine. 112 
Architectural Record. 97 
Popular Mechanics... 92 
Country Life in Amer- 

ica (cols.) 
Canadian Magazine .. 82 


Everybody’s ......... 81 
Review of Reviews.. 71 
POE oak Sak 5.005% 70 
Sunset—The Pacific.. 67 
To eikncoees > op 63 
ere 61 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
OO” TO Re ere 67 


Agate 
Lines. 
71,673 
34,884 
30,688 


29,358 


25,088 
21,735 
20,720 


20,179 
18,368 
18,242 
16,087 
15,778 
15,008 
14,224 
18,664 


13,513 
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Pages. 

ey epee rer 60 18,440 
18. Good Housekeeping 

ee eres 59 18,369 
19. Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (cols.) ...... 65 18,056 
OD. -Beribeer’s.  .scse<cces 57 12,904 
21. World’s Work....... 55 12,541 
22. Delineator (cols.).... 57 11,306 
23. Holland’s Mag. (cols.) 55 11,000 
24. Popular Electricity... 47 10,554 
25. Designer (cols.) ..... 51 10,349 

*2 issues. 


Can Press Agentism Be Sup- 
pressed by Law? 


A bill has been introduced in the 
United States Senate to put an end to 
press agentism. Under its provisions 
any person, firm or syndicate furnishing 
newspapers or _ periodicals articles, 
matrices, pages or sections containing 
matter for which they have received or 
are to receive pay from persons inter- 
ested in their publication, without indi- 
cating that it is advertising, will be 
liable to a fine of from $50 to $1,000. 
The object of the bill is to protect the 
publications and their readers from im- 
position. 

It seems to us that such a law will be 
impossible of enforcement. How is an 
editor going to know whether or not the 
person sending him an article has al- 
ready received pay from the corporation 
or firm in whose interest it was writ- 
ten? Must every syndicate or writer 
furnish a sworn affidavit with each con- 
tribution on this point? Who is to de- 
cide whether the article contains ad- 
vertising matter? 

Nearly every news article published 
contains more or less publicity for 
some one or some thing. Editors at 
present have great difficulty in keeping 
out of their columns articles that should 
be paid for and printed as advertise- 
ments. If everything of a_ publicity 
nature should be cut out of the articles 
printed in newspapers and periodicals 
they would be robbed of their value as 


news. Louis Wiley, of the Times, once 
said that no article should be rinted 
in the news columns merely for the 


purpose of advertising a person or 
thing, but that all articles possessing an 
important news value should be pub- 
lished even if they incidentally had a 
certain advertising value. 

The newspapers themselves must be 
the court of last resort as to the avail- 
ability of matter submitted for publica- 
tion. The press of the country, for its 
own protection and the maintenance 
of its authority with its readers, must 
keep careful watch over its columns. 
The day of misrepresentation, of ly- 
ing, fraudulent advertisements or news 
matter is passing. No newspaper can 
afford to allow itself to be used for 
ignoble or base purposes. Neither can 
it afford to allow its influence to be 
come a commodity that is sold to the 
highest bidder.—Editor and Publisher. 
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eeu 
156,536 lines 


or 
127% average 


Step by | Step Gain for one year 


Hearst’s has gone forward Aug. 14,858 lines 
and upward every month. 1913 or 56% gain 
Its percentage of gains for 


the past sixteen months July 7 558 lines 
has been unequalled. 1913 or 88% gain 


Its gain in agate lines 

anne June | 8,427 lines 
combined gains of 1913 jor 15% gain 
the leading stand- 


ard magazines. May 9,060 lines 


ri py 1913 |or 82% gain 


a April | 8,259 lines 
1913 jor 83% gain 


March} 8,103 lines 
1913 | or 101% gain 


Feb. | 8,967 lines Pesca 
1913 jor 167% gain gains have 


kept apace. 


Jan. | 4,353 lines —- 


1913 J or 75% gain getting 100% 
more thanthey | 

e 15,490 lines did a year ago. 
1912 | or 247% gain Sere: Oe 


magazine is non- 


ll 516 lines returnable, and be- 
fore the year is out, 


1912 jor 147% gain non-clubbing. Both the 

, quantity of the circula- 

Oct. 13,292 lines tion and the quality of the 
advertising are guaranteed. 

Nov. 5th, page rate $280. 

10 388 lines Space used now protects you. 


1912 | or 190% gain -HEARST’S MAGAZINE 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR YEAR RECORD OF 
AUGUST ADVERTISING 


1913 | 1912 1911 1910 Total 

Cosmopolitan : 31,390 25,632 114,142 
Everybody’s p 19,432 24,372 86,350 
Sunset—The ific 5 23,912 23,296 81,480 
Review of Reviews............-- 20,160 73,137 
McClure’s 18,868 64,960 
Scribner’s ... 15,958 62,686 
+ sae a : 14,896 60,242 
Munsey ‘ 18,648 y 58,016 
World’ 4 “Work ° : 14,5385 56,350 
American Magazine 11,704 45,462 
Century 10,904 42,693 
Hearst's 4,438 33,446 
8,960 30,128 

Ainslee’s 7,280 25,222 
Argosy 6,720 23,336 
Current Opinion 7,924 22,667 
Atlantic onthly é 4,200 21,448 
Metropolitan 9287 4,662 20,007 
American Boy 5,009 19,700 
Lippincott’s 4,032 18,592 
All-Stor 4,928 16,049 
Boy’s i 8,650 15,357 
St. Nicholas F 3,976 3,080 2,852 13,722 


226,142 244 ,981 263,356 270,713 1,005,192 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

1912 1911 1910 Total 

32,463 26,432 21,560 115,339 

Ladies’ Home Journal 16,013 14,800 57,341 
Woman’s Home Companion ¥ 12,932 45 14,451 52,897 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... 13. 13,997 ,08 ‘ 52,522 
Delineator 10,522 42,959 
Woman’s Magazine 35 9,829 9, 40,040 
Designer 346 9,801 40,018 
Ladies’ World 9, 8,000 35,420 
Pictorial Review ¢ 7,600 34,605 
Modern Priscilla 7,230 84,015 
Mother’s Magazine 6,696 26,540 
Woman’s World 5,712 23,758 
McCall’s Magazine 7 5,896 28,515 
People’s Home Journal 5,205 20,811 
Harper’s Bazar... 4, "016 8,310 E 17,888 
To-Day’s Magazine 2°523 2,473 767 6 8,763 


* 2 issues. 165, 672 157,679 5é 149,361 626,429 


**No issue. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
65,016 2, 70,569 279,834 
Motor Boating 30,492 24,068 111,638 
Country Life in America 20,921 ¥ 22,617 87,299 
Popular Mechanics 17,752 17,920 71,232 
System 16,828 19,936 70,238 
Suburban Life 7,310 13,648 88,638 
Outing { 9,864 10,136 
House & Garden 6,770 8,500 
International § i é 5,600 9,380 
House Beautiful e 6,787 5,820 
Garden 5,218 6,978 
Physical Culture 5,600 4,648 
Theatre 4,704 5,062 7,014 5,476 





206,885 203,220 217,951 219,691 
WEEKLIES (JULY) 

Saturday Evening Post......... 62,487 66,515 78,780 78,780 276,512 
Collier’s 34,960 36,653 38,851 144,632 
Fithtury Wigest.<...s.1ss2. 50.0 30,764 28,663 26,6830 112,866 
k 24,510 30,850 33,824 110,324 

Life 21,858 18,458 21,422 82,409 
Leslie’s Weekly 16,212 15,045 16,500 68,887 
Forest & Stream 14,949 18,130 16,680 659,179 


196,230 209,763 216,079 227,687 849,759 
Grand Totals 794,929 815,643 851,103 867,452 3,329,127 
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‘Get In Before the E 
"Canal Opens 


Another clip off the calendar and the whole 
world will turn its eyes to Frisco. When the Canal 
opens manufacturers, salesmen and agents will 
flock to the Pacific Coast seeking a market that is 
rich and open armed. 

Don’t wait—get in solid before the crowd comes. 
Twelve months’ steady work now will be worth 
years and years of plugging after Uncle Sam has 
unlocked the great waterway. 


SUNSET 


UUNUUATUGEOGANNAGUUUULD rez 


The Pacific Monthly 


can put the Pacific market right in the hollow of your hand. 
It will take your message to 98,000 merchants every month 
and your message will bear fruit because SUNSET has the 
earnest confidence of these men. 

People out here “just beyond the Rockies” spend money 
hand over fist—they’ve got it to spend and when they buy 
they are influenced very largely through Sunset advertising. 
Get here before the Canal opens—avoid the crowd—take 
the Sunset Route. 


PAGE RATE $200. 


Just address like this: 


Sunset — The Pacific Monthly 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Manager, San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 

Chicago—73 West Jackson B'vd., L. L. McCor- 

mick, Mgr. 
338 Marquette Build: ng, G. C. Patterson, Mgr. 
New York—302 Times Building, W. A. Wilson, 
Mer 


SN 
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Why the Knox Package 
Has Been Changed 


Legislation Made Certain Altera- 
tions of Wording Necessary—A 
Curious Optical Illusion Which 
Caused a Further Change—Not 
Visible Except When Cartons 
Were Viewed from a Distance 


GOOD package is an evolu- 

tion. It is very seldom in- 
deed that a package design springs 
from the mind of the lithographer 
in its perfect form. Indeed a 
good package is not an artistic 
problem, but a merchandising 
problem. A package may fulfil all 
the requirements of color har- 
mony, of contrast and of balance, 
and at the same time possess de- 
fects from a merchandising point 
of view which are really serious. 
And they are often the more seri- 
ous because the damage they do 
cannot be accurately measured. 

Up to August 1 of this year, 
Knox Gelatine was marketed in 
packages like those shown at the 
bottom of the ad reproduced on 
this page. The United States 
Government came along, some 
time ago, and directed that the 
word “pure” be omitted from the 
new packages. Inasmuch as no 
standard of purity had been fixed 
for gelatine under the pure food 
laws, the word might be used by 
any gelatine manufacturer regard- 
less of the quality of his product. 
So the Govergment refused to al- 
low anybody, 40 use it until such 
time as a standard may be 
adopted. 

Next the net weight laws of 
New York and sundry other states 
made it necessary to add a line of 
type on the package stating that 


a 


Puddings, Ice 
_ Candies, 


THE OLD STYLES OF PACKAGES 


Knox Recipe Book Free 
AA book of recipes for Desserts, Jel 
4 Creams, Sherbets, 


INK 


the net weight was one ounce. 
These changes necessitated slight 
alterations of the design, of 
course, and since the cartons are 
purchased in lots of 5,000,000 at a 
time, it was necessary to make 
only such changes as would be 
likely to last. 

The most important change of 
all, however, was not suggested by 


THE CHANGED PACKAGE 


any outside pressure, and the need 
for it was discovered purely by 


accident. It shows that the differ- 
ence in the effect of a package on 
a desk at the factory and the same 
package in a grocery store may be 
very great indeed, and that it is 
very seldom that a scrutiny of the 
design itself would detect it. 

It happened that Mrs. Charles 
B. Knox, the sole owner of the 
company, was experimenting with 
a projected window display which 
was made 
up with a 
py:amid of 
cartons as a 
base. Look- 
ing at the 
Pyramid 
from a dis- 
tance, to get 
the effect it 
would have 
in a dealer’s 
window, a 


Pre 
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curious optical illusion occurred. 
There seemed to be twice as many 
cartons in the pyramid as had 
actually been used. In _ other 
words, each carton seemed to be 
only half as large as it really was. 

The effect was only visible when 
the cartons were viewed from 
some distance: examination of a 
single carton gave no evidence of 
it, and as soon as one was close 
enough to the display to make out 
the details of each carton, it dis- 
appeared. Analysis showed that it 
was caused by the parallel rules 
on either side of the oval sur- 
rounding the calf’s head. These 
rules were removed, as shown 
in the ‘reproduction of the new 
package. 

Of course, it is mere idle spec- 
ulation to attempt to estimate the 
number of sales which have been 
lost because the packages on the 
grocers’ shelves looked only half 
their actual size. As a matter of 
fact, most grocers keep small 


packages in drawers rather than 
on shelving, so the actual loss in 
this instance may have been very 
slight. 


A similar thing might eas- 
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ily happen, however, with a larger 
package, and it might have very 
serious results. 


Do Salesmen Disregard Real 
Facts? 


BrownstTEIn-Lovuis CoMPANY 
Los AnGELEs, Aug. 1, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Progressive concerns had _ censored 
their advertising and freed it from ex- 
travagant claims and noisy boasts long 
before the “pure” advertising laws or 
magazine publishers required them to 
do so. 

Yet these same concerns permit their 
salesmen to call on their trade and 
hand out a selling talk that is buttered 
thick with fanciful statements that 
have very little effect on the buyer. 
Moar of the finest salesmen engaged 
in the apparel trade call on us, men 
who stand hig’: in their line, and yet 
nearly 95 per cent of their arguments 
we pay no attention to, for only about 
5 per cent are real facts or convincing 
statements. They let their enthusiasm 
get away with them. 

I believe there is a great opportunity 
for sales managers to purge the selling 
talks of their salesmen just as the ad- 
vertising manager has purged his copy. 
Is this thought worthy of consideration? 
ae anniversary number was splen- 

1d. 

Laurence A. Lewin. 





There Would Be 
Fewer Failures— 


if there were fewer firms 
blocking the way to their 
own success, 


Success is elusive—it 
keeps itself scarce; but 


whenever you see it, it is 
well printed. 

@ Hard Luck says, «I 
can’t afford to buy good 
printing.’’ 

@ Success says, «*I can’t 
afford not to.’’ 

@, Good Printing is no 
longer a matter of money 


— it’s a matter of knowing 
where to go. 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T isn’t always necessary to do 
something big and spectacular 
to get attention, nor must the de- 
sign of a name-plate be involved 
and complicated in order to be dis- 
tinctive. The dot over the “I” in 
the Invader Oil name is fully as 
effective as the most complicated 
design 

J 
INVADER 2": 
attract- 
ing atten- 
read as plain type. Furthermore, 
the expedient is so simple that any 
imitator would instantly stand 


when it 
tion, yet the name is as easy to 
convicted without ‘delay. 


Quite hii the goods are 
all right, the advertising is all 
right and the selling policy seems 
thoroughly sound—yet the cam- 
paign falls down. The Trenton 
Potteries Company, Trenton, N. 
J., prints the following in its 
house-organ, Sanitary Pottery: 

“Did you ever know that the 
Siwelclo Noiseless Closet was al- 
most given up as a failure? Yes, 
it was; although we have not 
made a single change in the closet 
since. Our method of marketing 
it was fundamentally wrong. 

“We knew the Siwelclo was the 
quietest working closet with which 
we had ever come in contact. We 
had skilfully built it to be quiet 
working, drawing upon our vast 
store of experience in closet con- 
struction. Our confidence knew 
no bounds, and immediately the 
Siwelclo was proclaimed to oper- 
ate noiselessly (which it did and 
does). 

“Shortly complaints. began to 
come in. When traced down by 
our representatives, we found 
ourselves being held responsible 
for the operation of the tank as 
well as the closet. The closet was 
fine, but the tank and fittings were 
anything which the plumbing 
house or plumber saw fit to fur- 
nish, The result was our edict 
that the Siwelclo should only be 
sold as a combination with our 


own tank and set of noiseless tank 
fittings. ‘All's well that ends 
well.’ ” 

Perhaps there are other con- 
cerns facing a large quantity of 
returned goods which could find 
the explanation in the fittings or 
accessories. The Schoolmaster 
knows of a perfectly good water 
heater of the instantaneous va- 
riety which was turned back to 
the manufacturer because a cheap 
plumber botched the installation. 

* * * 

Speaking of installations, here 
is a concern which has found that 
it pays to hire a special man to 
watch shipments and see that the 
right quantity of fittings and ac- 
cessories are included the first 
time. Concerns which quote on 
specifications and ship goods to be 
set up at a distance, by the con- 
cern’s own men or by local help, 
often find that subsequent ship- 
ments of supplies and fittings in 
small quantities eat up the profit. 
Not only is that the case, but fre- 
quently there are changes in the 
specifications at the last moment 
which necessitate new accessory 
material. 

A good man whose outside ex- 
perience enables him to foresee 
possible changes, so that extra 
material may be included in the 
original shipment, will save his 
salary several times over. A few 
extra brackets, for example, do 
not cost much, and when included 
with a shipment of heating appa- 
ratus do not cost an extra cent 
for transportation. Yet those 
same brackets, sent by express on 
a rush order, might prove an ex- 
pensive proposition. 

* 4 ¥ 

Advertising managers who are 
disposed to complain that the 
salesmen do not keep posted on 
what the advertising department 
is doing, may be able to put over 
an adaptation of the following 
plan, which is in effect in a Chi- 
cago department store. Each floor 
manager has copies of all morn- 
ing and evening papers containing 
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the store’s advertising. He clips 
the ads and sends them by mes- 
senger to all departments on his 
floor containing merchandise fea- 
tured in the advertising. Each ad 
is signed by every salesperson in 
each featured department, so that 
the floor manager knows that the 
copy has been called to the atten- 
tion of every subordinate, and 
there is no excuse for ignorance 
of the offerings of the day. 
* * ok 


It begins to look as though it 
would shortly be impossible for a 
single individual to obtain and 
hold the title of “all-round adver- 
tising man.” Here are the quali- 
fications of one now looking for 
a connection. His manager 
writes : 

I have a man who is an all-round 
dare-devil athlete and swimmer. He 
has swam through some of the most 
dangerous bodies of water in America 
with his hands and feet tied. At one 
time he swam through Hell Gut, near 
Boston, Mass., with his hands and 
feet tied, and the thermometer register- 
ed 2° below zero. : 

He will guarantee to swim ‘the Golden 
Gate in California, or they White Horse 
Rapids in Alaska, or ride horseback 
and jump from a high position into 
some dangerous body of water, and 
several other most dangerous and dif- 
ficult feats requiring great strength, en- 
durance and skill, in order to create 
sensational news. He can also shoot 
with a rifle or a pistol, undress and 
dress, eat and drink while in the water. 
His maiz: feature is swimming through 
very dzengerous bodies of water with 
his hands and feet — tied. 


Pessina | of Sales for 
Advertising 


CrypeE Iron Works. 
DututH, Minn., Aug. 1, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
The following was the result of a re- 
cent campaign of inquiry as to the per- 
centage of gross sales devoted to tr trade 


journal gitverticlans by companies in our 
own and allied lines. 

Twenty-one replies were received in 
all, of which eleven have no definite 
plan of arriving ‘at an_ appropriation, 
place contracts in accordance with the 
wishes of their various officers, and do 
not check the total against sales. 

Ten companies base their appropria- 
tion on a certain percentage of the 
previous year’s gross sales as follows: 


Hotstinc EguipMENT 
Four companies 


Average 
ConTRACTOR’s EQUIPMENT 
One company 


EXCAVATORS AND SHOVELS 
Four companies 


Average 
LocoMoTIVEs 
One company 


Ten companies—General average 2.55% 
In every case the above are per- 
centages of gross sales and represent 
the percentage expended in trade jour- 
nal advertising only. 
Cuas. MACKINTOSH, 
Advertising Manager. 


The advertising of of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, heavy users .of space 
in farm papers for its wire fencing, 
will be handled by the Morse Inter- 
national Agency of New York. 











LincolnFreie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 125, 667 
Our bi; gest circulation i is in the States of 


Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 


scriptions paid i in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 











Amer. Jour. Clinical Med. 
Amer. Jour. of Surgery 
American Medicine 


Results from Medical 1 Advertising 
are certain if the product advertised has substantial merit and the 
right mediums are inati 
advertisers have found 


“THE BIG SIX” 


In respect to the latter, discriminating 


| patronage and ouppe x 





Interstate Med. Jour. 
Medical Council 
Therapeutic Gazette 





medical 

inding and phon ll * over r 100,000 different doctors month 
this group of six of the 
the most effective, prompt and economical means 
physicians of the country. 

THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 

S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Secretary 
A. D. McTIGHE, Eastern Representative, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





American medical journals off 
“oh reaching th 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 




















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Atzett PRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








Manufacturers or Sales 
Managers having varied 
“‘reasons"’ for NOT ad- 
vertising—are invited to 
throw the burden of 
roof on our shoulders. 
f we cannot ‘show 
you,”’ no harm or ex- 
pense has been incurred 
by you. Asa first step, 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bidg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





LACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE B K wenty-five years the coal trades’ 


t 
DIAMOND leading journal. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C,, covers the South thoroughly, and 


Write for rates. 





A WISE man buys ona falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 
at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 
terms to responsible men. -HARRIS-DIBBLE 
Cu., T1 West 23d Street, New York City. 





OUNTRY DAILIES AND WEEKLIES for 
Sale—all parts of the country; good propo- 
sitions ; prices range from $1,000 t0 $26,000. Write 
us. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER OWNERS’ 
EXCHANGE, Rand McNally Blidg., Chicago. 








GOIN CARDS 





WINTH ROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 
stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 26th St., New York. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SAL —THOROUGH COURSE 

IN ILLUSTRATING 
covering every branch of advertising. Value, 
$100. Will accept good cash offer or genuine 
diamond ring. Box 1001, care of Printers’ Ink. 





reaches the buyers of hinery and supp 





Ts circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





s'. PETERSBURG (Fila.) Eve. Jndependent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers. 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 


FOR SALE 


Goss perfecting press, printing, folding and past- 
ing 5,000 16-page 15x11 in. papers per hour, or 
9,000 eight page, same size. This press does 
good work. Paper sold and no further use for 
same. $1,000, F. O. B., Cleveland, if sold be- 
fore Sept. Ist. F. M. Barton, Caxton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











ART WORK 





Drawin 

awings 

Your ad illustrations, cartoons or decorative 
art work must have snap and sound execution. 
Parcel Post sends drawings flat, at a minimum, 
anywhere. Send for sample proof and terms. 
R. J. BIEGER, 2016 Allen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





AN TE D—Advertising representative to 

cover New England territory for national 
weekly. High class circulation. Must be ex- 
perienced. Give full particulars, addressing 
Box No. 1002, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Copy Writer 


wanted in the advertising department of a man- 
ufacturer in the railway field. State experience, 
age and salary. Box 1000, Printers’ Ink, 








A PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT in first- 
class location offers part interest to man 
of ability who wishes to connect with a well 
-quipped office doing good grade of work. Box 
999, Pr.nters’ Ink. 





DVERTISEMENT WRITERS—If you want 
salaried position, as writer or advertising 
manager, send for free particulars about almost 
certain way to get it. Address CORBIN, Box 
446C8, Madison Square, New York, 
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Fine Chance for a Ste- 
nographer Ad - Student 


An aerate manager undertaking a highly 
ynstructive and constructive work wants a cap- 
able, receptive young man, strong as a stenog- 
rapher and in English generally. No fancy sal- 
ary to start but @ great opportunity for a young 
man to get the makings of an advertising man- 
ager. Location in a pleasant cottage city of the 
East, 30,000 population, Write a full letter, 
“CONCRETE,” care of Printers’ Ink, 

















MAILING LISTS 


Guaranteed Mailing Lists 


of every description at one-tenth usual cost. 
Catalog free. National ‘Trade Directory Pub’s., 
Dept. Al, 1000 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising Chewing Gum 


Makes fetching little ad—novel—your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manufacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get “‘in’’ quick with this ad —gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,”” Cincinnati. 











POSITIONS WANTED 
College Graduate £24.00" sneaged 


wishes advertising connection in East. News- 


paper and publicity experience. Address Box 
983, in care of Printers’ ink, 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


Experienced export developer, knowing English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, desires to connect with 
important corporation. Box 993, Printers’ Ink, 


ith f i 
Young man, 23, with four years 
experience solicitor for general magazines wants 
position with good future. Box 1011, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


desires position. 32, 
Copy Man educated, thorough; 
crisp, clear-cut copy; small salary till 


worth is proved. Box 1007, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


POSITION WANTED IN ADVERTISING 
department of large concern. Present place 
too restricted, no future. Practical experience 
on copy work. Age 21. High-school and I.C 8. 
graduate. Good as correspondent and sales 
promoter. Box 1006, Printers’ Ink. 


ee 
Advertising Man 
with good experience (now employed), 
wants to connect with progressive con- 
cern as advertising manager. Al on 
copy, catalogs, booklets and follow-up 
systems. Box 985, care Printers’ Ink. 




















National Advertising 


Can analyze market — plan, write and execute 
national campaign from A to Z, Now employed. 
Salary $3500. Executive, Box 1005, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
21 years old wants position as assistant to ad- 
vertising manager. High School graduate and 
I. C. S. student. Refer to present employer. 
Optimistic, hustling spirit. Does’t mind long 
hours. One who wants a chance. New York 





or Philadelphia preferred. Care of W. H. M., 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





The Man Who Wrote This Ad. 


is a practical printer-ad. man. Wide experience 
in printing business. Just completing I. C. S. ad- 
vertising course. Strictly temperate. Age 26. 
Like to hear from someone who could use him 
in ad, dept. Assistant to manager preferred. 
H, REDMAN, 119 Jerome St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


je. ° 
Circulation Manager 

Now managing two trade journals and 
an illustrated weekly, desires change. 
Familiar with every phase of circulation 
work, age 29, married, best of refer- 
ences from present employers. Address 
Box 1004, care of Printers’ Ink 


$6,500 ADVERTISING MAN 
OPEN TO A CHANGE 


Now with one of largest manufacturing con- 
cerns, Salary $6,500. Ques’‘on of leaving has 
never come up. ‘Ten years’ experience in adver- 
tising. Five years copy writer and solicitor in 
large agency. Experience covers printing, en- 
graving, catalog buying,etc. Special success in 
automobile advertising. Box 1003, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY MAN SEEKS 
A NEW CONNECTION 


A tried and proven solicitor wants to 
join a “recognized” agency in which he 
can buy stock interest. Age 30; college 
graduate; married; now drawing $3000 

er year. Has been trained to secure, 

andle and direct accounts — big and 
little. Knows what real service is and 
sees that clients get it. Is energetic, 
conscientious, tactful but not * slick.”’ 
Could hold present position a life-time 
but opportunity for making brains and 
money work together is not here. Ad- 
dress Box 998, care of Printers’ Ink. 


If you are looking for an 


Advertising Manager 
who can bring the experience of twelve success- 
ful years in selling and advertising; who has 
developed big busi as Advertising Manager 
of two of the largest manufacturing houses in 
their respective lines; whose record of six years 
with the last concern, as organizer and builder of 
a huge success against apparently unsurmount- 
able obstacles is ionally known; who knows 
the “how,” “when,” and “why” of publicity 
in all its phases; who has well learned the 
lesson of tempering enthusiasm with caution; 
whose *‘creedo”’ is loyalty; then, here’s your 
opportunity to secure a man having a desire for 
permanency in business and home, who will 
make connection where the opportunity to grow 
is in proportion to the results achieved. At 
present engaged, but have logical reasons for 
desiring a change. ications fid 
tial. Box 997, Printers’ Ink. 





























F'iRst CLASS ADVERTISING MAN of 
broad, practical experience, original ideas, 
extensive knowledge of copy-writjng, engraving 
requirements and illustration bfying, now ad- 
vertising manager of large publication, wants 
broader opportunity. Start $2500- $3000 to show 
ability. Box 1010, care of Printers’ Ink, 





PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau, Write for circular and terms. 
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Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in thefollowing pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7ridune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘lhe net paid 
circulation, Daily only , 100,541; 
Sunday only , 187,918. The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one cent per copy with over 
100,000 weekday circulation. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Fournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,198 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, 5c. 


New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


ined by A. A. 
1912, Daily, 8, ioe: Sender.’ 1,973. 


Rebubli. 





Waterbury, 
A. regularly. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 
ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Avening Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


Iglo, | 


9.0.0.0. 0. 


Chicago Axamsiner, average 
1gli, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. The Dail 
Examiner's wonderful growt 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Axaminer 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
G™ ‘The absolute correctness 
of the above circuiation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


KI 


INDIANA 


| South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average July, 
1913, 13,519. | Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 
Des Moines, Register & Leader. 1st 6 mos. 1913, 
40,423. Hvening Tribune, 20,824 (same owner- 
| ship). Combined cir. 66, 571—40% larger than 
any other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field. 


Washington, Zve. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
| county. 1,976 suoscripbers. All good peopie. 
Waterloo, Rvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Courter-Jourmal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151, 
| Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
| for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sur, Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 
MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me 


Bangor, Comfynerciai. Average for 1912, daily 
2 
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Portland, Rvening Axbress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7 ¢legram, 123,220. 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Compan. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
Bee 80,048. For July, 1913, 71,461 
dy. ; 54,625 Sun. 

‘The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy 


GUAR 
ero 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BH KK We 


Boston, Glode. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 


favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoer 31, 1912. 


KKK IK Wk 


Boston, Avening Jranscri~t (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 


Boston, Daly Post. 
ages of The Boston Post: 
Sunday Post, 814,069. 


Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


July circulation aver- 
Daily Post, 427,799, 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. WDaiiy sworn av. 1010, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘!'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 


Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 


for 1912, 19,198. 
Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘12, 20,867. lhe “*Home”’ paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. 1st 14 1913, daily, 

10,415; Sunday, 11,484, Quality circulation, 
MINNESOTA 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 


Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Py nliehi Ci } ‘ 





ig Company. 
is practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, tot2, 106,260. 





Minneapolis, Tridune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher, Established 
1867, Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

' Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily 7ridune, 100,184; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 128,488. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1012 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


198, 21,826: 2c—'oo, 


Trenton, Avening 7imes. 
*12—21,989. 


19,062; "10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115; 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,156. It's the leading paper 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1012, 64,406. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; datiy, 64.496; Hxousrer, evening, $7,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 


months, 1913, 103,007, 


ai le and Joh 


N.Y. The Morn- 
ing ‘Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N.~ Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap'l,'13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,'13, 6,360. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Miain Dealer. Est. 1841, Actua’ 
average for 1912: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,266. | 
For June, 1913, 114,23¢ daily; Sunday, 143,325. 


Youngstown, Vindicatox. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eri¢, Times, daily. Av. cir, 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,536; 22,664 av., July, 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 


Katz, Special Agt., N.Y 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868. 


UA 
Onn 
TeEEO 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its 41st year. 
independent, Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 

in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7:mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Hvening 7 imes. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Average circula- 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(©). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sux, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 
SOUTH CAROL:NA 


Charleston, Avening Post. 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 


Evening. Actual 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A, 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 





INK 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) 
6,248. July, 1913, ave , 6,267. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (@G) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1912 cir. of 
66,152 daily, $4,544 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
R of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7émes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in . 
advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger. 
and Sunday, 21.347. 

Tacoma, 
20,698. 


Aver. June, 1913, 


UA 
Peng 
TEED 


Average year 1912, daily 


News. Average for year 
WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, June, 1913, 
daily 6,068; semi-weekly, 1,837. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


1912, 


June, 1913, 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,133. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos, '13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 











Want-Ad 





Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
N EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’12,19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE veningand Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily Mews,” says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why 7ke Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
Ts Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 


MAINE 

Ts Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 





KK KKK WK 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


RKRKKKK 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7 ribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
: dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged, All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


UA 
ot 
TEEO 
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NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avensng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
To paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
gr ve Buffalo Zvening News is the best classi- 
tied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
eus Young n Vindi Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circuiation. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


THE Salt Lake 79rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





of their circulation. 


$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 

by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 
Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Zvening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he only gold mark daiiy in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Aagie (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), tne recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine ( ). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions tne 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Fost (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

The New York 7smes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined City sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. * 


THE PITTSBURG 
) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning papet 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.’’ 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
Only paper in the state of ‘l'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
tweive dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N, W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘The Commercial-Appea! passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 

The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific. Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 

WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
Paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
Vertising appropriations are being made. 
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_ Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved 
over their doorways and upon 
their temple walls the symbol 
of supernatural protection; a 
winged disk. It typified the 
light and power of the sun, 
brought down from on high 
by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a 
more practical manner, sought 
protection behind the solid 
masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have ap- 
proached the ideal of the 
Egyptians. Franklin drew 
electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the tele- 
phone. 


Today the telephone is a 
means of protection more 
potent than the sun disk fetish 
and more practical than castle 


The Bell System has car- 
ried the telephone wires 
everywhere throughout the 
land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the 
safety and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, 
with electric speed, reaches 
the most isolated homes. 
Such ease of communication 
makes us a homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and 
protects our national ideals 
and political rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Nobody reads Vogue for amuse- 
ment. But the woman of wealth 
and social position reads Vogue 
for practical information. 











On every page she finds a buying sug- 
gestion. It may be a gown, a hat, an au- 
tomobile, a breakfast food or a trip abroad, 
—but always it’s a suggestion for going 
somewhere and buying something. 


Vogue keeps each reader’s attention 
nailed to just one subject—the intelli- 
gent spending of her money. 


Sahn, 


Advertising Manager, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 



















